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"LOST  SPEECH"  Of  lINtOH 

Was  One  of  the  Most  Effective  in  His 
S  ,  Career. 
*     1 


S  AUDITORS  WERE  SPELLBOUND ; 


So  Great  Waa  the  Power  of  the 
Orator  That  the  Reporters  For- 
got  to  Take.  Down  Notes  and  tor 
Forty  Yean  the  Speech  Was 
Lost— A  Report,  Has,  However, 
Been  Found  in  the  Papers  of  a 
Lawyer  "Who  Was  Present  at  the 
Time. 


There  is  not  In  the  history  of  state  po- 
litical conventions  one  of  more  dranmtio 
Interest  than  that  at  which  on  May  29, 
1856,  the  Republican  party  was  born  In 
Illinois.  In  this  convention  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  the  greatest  speech  in 
his  career,  that  known  as  his  "Lost 
Speech."  Other  states  were  earlier  in 
organizing  a  branch  of  the  new  party  de- 
voted to  preventing  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery, but  in  no  state  had  there  been  more 
earnest  anti-Nebraska  agitation,  in  none 
was  there  a  more  determined  set  of  men 
ready  for  resistance  when  the  moment 
came.    These  men  were  the  hard-beaded, 


honest-hearted,  great-souled  members  of] 
all  existing  parties.  There  were  aboli- 
tionists like  Owen  Lovejoy,  Democrats 
like  John  M.  Palmer,  Whigs  like  David 
Davis.  In  their  own  counties  they  had 
openly  declared  that  they  would  bolt 
their  respective  parties  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  Nebraska  bill  letting  slavery  in- 
to free  soil,  and  when  a  few  of  their 
number  called  a  convention  on  May  29; 
1856,  at  Bloomington,  111.,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  organizing  a  mew  party  they 
went  there  in  a  body  ready  for  action. 
The    Preceding-    Events. 

The  events  of  the  days  just  before  the 
convention  had  steeled  the  weakest  of 
them.  Kansas  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
pro-slavery  mob,  h«r  governor  a  prisoner, 
her  capitol  in  ruins,  her  voters  Intimi- 
dated. The  newspapers  they  were  read- 
ing dally  were  filled  with  accounts  of 
Che  attack  on  Sumner  in  the  Seriate  by 
Brooks.  One  of  the  very  men  whom  they 
had  expected  to  be  a  leader  in  their  own 
convention  was  lying  at  home  prostrated 
by  a  cowardly  blow  from,  a  political  op- 
ponent. Little  wonder  then  that  they 
came  resolved  upon  actions  which  would 
stay  the  flood  of  evil  and  of  dlsorganlza-  j 
tion  which  they  saw  threatening  the  I 
land.  The  convention  was  opened  with 
Senator  J.  M.  Palmer  in  its  ohair.  Its  J 
work  of  organizing  and  nominating  was 
carried  through  harmoniously,  but  the 
members  felt  the  need  of  some  powerful 
amalgamating  force  which  would  yield 
Into  one  their  discordant  elements.  In 
spit*  of  their  best  intentions  their  most 
m*(j»iully  efforts  they  knew  in'  their  , 
hearts  that  the  conventions  were  still 
made  up  of  political  enemies,  that— tii«- 
Whlg  was  still  a  Whig,  the  Democrat  a 
Democrat,  the  Abolitionist  an  Abolition- 
ist. Man  after  man  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form to  speak  and  many  noble  speeches 
were  made,  but  none  yet  had  touched 
their  hearts  and  converted  them  to  pure 
Rep  ublicanism. 

A  Call   for  Lincoln. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  call  raised 
of  a  name  not  on  the  programme — "Lin- 
coln" —  "Lincoln"  —  "Give  us  Lincoln." 
The  crowd  took  it  up  and  made  the  hall 
ring  until  a  tall  figure  rose  in  the  back 
of  the  audience  and  slowly  strode  down 
the  aisle,  an  indulgent  smile  on  his  lips. 
As  he  turned  to  his  audience  there  came 
gradually  a  great  change  upon  his  face. 
"There  was  an  expression  'of  Intense 
emotion,"  says  one  of  his  hearers,  who  is 
still  living.  "It  was  the  emotion  of  a 
great  soul.  Even'  in  stature  he  seemed 
greater.  He  seemed  to  realize  it  was  a 
crisis  in  his  life."  Lincoln's  extraordi- 
nary human  insight  and  sympathy  told 
him  as  he  looked  at  his  audience  that 
what  this  body  of  splendid,  earnest,  but 
groping  meen  needed  was  to  be  made  feel 
that    they    had    undertaken    a    cause    of 


ail"  prevfoIiV'alil^H^i^t&S^ti^l 
duties  were  as  nothing,  if  he  could  make 
them  see  the  trivality  of  thetr  differ- 
ences as  compared  with  the  tremendous 
principle  of  the  new  party,  he  was  cer- 
tain they  would  go  forth  Republicans  In 
spirit  as  well  as  in  name. 

A  Giant  Inspired. 
He  began  to  speak  then,  deeply  moved, 
and   with   a  profound   sense  of   the   im 
portance    of    the    moment. 


How  if   *V«*  ****# 

But  though  the  .'convention 
a  man  lost .  U»Z#*^.,  «" """ 

^eectySH|$? 
„  lawyeron~T»e  _ 
to.  Mr.  H.  C.  Whitney, 
weeks  before'  the  convention  Lincoln  and 
Whitney   had   been    attending     court     at* 
Danville.     They  had  discussed  the  poliji' 
ical  situation  in  the  state  carefully  and/ 
Whitney  Lincoln  fully  stated   his  com 
tions      and     determinations.     In    a    t 
Whitney   had   absorbed    Lincoln's    ape 
before  hand  as  indeed  any  one  must  t 


,,,,_,,., At    first    he 

spoke  "slowly  *and  Tiattingiy,  but  gradu-  I  done  who  was  with  Lincoln  when  he 
ally  he  grew  in  force  and  Intensity  until  preparing  an  address,  it  being  his  h 
his  hearers  thrilled,  arose  unconsciously  '.to  discuss  points  and  to  repeat  tfc 
from  their  chairs  and  with  pale  faces  f^L^l?!?^  fc^J^JfeSS 
and  quivering  lips  pressed  towards  him 
Starting  from  the  back  of  the  broad  plat- 
form on  which   he   stood,   his   hands   on 


his    lips,    he    slowly    advanced    towards    /feoine-  to  sav 

tliO.    t^nnt       V.la     .».<!     Monlnv       V,  I  a     fan*.     „r»,i<-«  *^''"'b  .   t"         .     *" 


ney  had  gone  to  the  convention  intendii 

to   make   notes,   knowing  as  he  did  thi 
Lincoln  had  not  written  out  what  he  ws 


the  front,  his  eyesf  blazing,  his  face  white 
with  passion,  his  voice  resonant  with  the 
force  of  his  conviction.  As  he  advanced 
he  seemed  to  his  audience  fairly  to  grow, 
and  when  at  the  end  of  a  period  he  stood 
at  the  front  line  of  the  stage,  hands  still 


on  the  llpe,  head  back,  raised  on  his  tip     -the  speech.    These  notes  Whitney  kept  fo 


toes,    he    seemed    Ilk?    a   elant    inspired 
At  that  moment  he  was  We  handsomest 
man  I  ever  saw,"  says  one  of  his  hear- 
ers. -'  ■ 4' ' 

So  powerful  was  his  effect  on  hfs  au- 
dience that  men  and  women  wept  as- 
they  cheered  and  the  children  there  that 
night  still  remember  the  scene  though 
at  the  time  they  understood  nothing  of 
Its  meaning..  As  he  went  on  there  came 
upon  the  "convention  the  very ,  emotion 
he  sought  to  arouse.  "Every  one  in  that 
before  incongruous  assembly  came  to 
feel  as  one  man,  to  think  as  one  man  and 
to  purpose  and  resolve  as  one  man,"  says 
one  or  his  auditors.  He  had  made  every 
man  of  them  pure  Republican.  He  did 
something  more.  The  indignation  which 
the  outrages  in  Kansas  and  throughout 
the  country  had  aroused  was  uncon- 
trolled. Men  talked  passionately  of  war. 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Lincoln 
after  firing  his  hearers  by  an  expression 
which  became  a  watchword  of  the  cam- 
paign: "We  won't  go  out  of  the  Union 
and  you  shan't,"  poured  oil  on  the  wrath 
of  the  Illinois  opponents  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  by  advising  "ballots  not  bullets." 
Reporter*  Forgrot  to  Report. 

Nothing  Illustrates  better  the  extraor- 
dinary power  of  Lincoln  at  Bloomington 
than  the  way  he  stirred  up  the  news- 
paper reporters.  It  was  before  the  ste- 
nographer had  become  acclimated  In  Il- 
linois, though  long-haired  reports  were 
regularly  taken.  Of  course  all  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  state,  leaning  towards 
the  new  party,  had  reporters  at  the  con- 
vention. Among  these  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Medill,  now  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, and  even  then— now  40  years  ago— 
its  representative.  "It  was  my  journalistic 
duty,"  says  Mr.  Medill,  "though  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention,  to  make  a  'long- 
hand' report  of  the  speeches  delivered  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  did  make  a  few 
paragraphs  of  report  of  what  Lincoln 
said  in  the  first  8  or  10  minutes,  but  I 
became  so  absorbed  in  his  magnetic  or- 
atory -that  I  forgot  myself  and  ceased  to 
take  notes;  and  Joined  with  the  conven- 
tion in  cheering  and  stamping  and  clap- 
ping to  the  end  of  his  speech. 

"I  well  remember  that  after  Lincoln 
had  sat  down  and  calm  had  succeeded 
the  tempest,  I  waked  out  of  a  sort  of 
hypnotic  trance,  and  then  thought  of  my  , 
report  lor  the  Tribune.  There  was  noth- 
ing written  but  an  abbreviated  lntroduc- 

Seemed    Completely    Lost.  I 

"It  was  some  sort  of  satisfaction  to  find  i 
that  I  had  not  been  'scooped,'  as  all  the  ; 
newspaper  men  present  had  been  equally  j 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  caused  i 
py  the  wonderful  oration  and  had  made 
"no  report  or  sketch  of  the  speech."'  J 

4W  number,  of  Lincoln's  friends,  younr 
.awvers,  most  of  them,  were  accustom- 
ed to  taking  notes  of  speeches  and  as 
usual  sharpened  their  pencils  as  ne  be- 
gtiT  "I  attempted  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes," says  Mr.  Herndon  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  "as  was  usual  with  me  then  to 
take  notes,  but  at  the  end  at  that  t.me  1 
threw  pen  and  paper  away  and >  lived  only 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  hour"  The  re- 
sult of  this  excitement  was  that  when  the 
oon/vention  was  over  there  was  no  re- 
porter present  who  had  anytWngfor  his 
newspaper.      They    all.  went     home     au.i 


Fortunately  he  had  a  cool  enough  hea 
to  keep  to  his  purpose.  He  made  bis  note 
and  on  returning  to  Judge  Davis'  home  1 
Bloomington,  where  he,  with  Lincoln  anc 
one  or  two  others,  were  staying,  he  en 
Jarged    them   while   the   others  disousse 


porter  present 

and   its  ureat  principle,   but  as  to  rePr" 
ducing  if  theyPcould   not.    Mela  came^ 

narty  butas  to  what  It  contained  no  one 
could?  say.  Gradually  ",,  became  known 
as  Lincoln's  "lost  6peeeh,."JS°i3  the -very 
mystery  of  it  its  reputatloTTIfew  STfater 
as  time  went  ou,  even  Lincoln  being  ac- 
customed to  say 'that  it  was  his  greatest 
speech  unless  indeed  the  one  at  Leaven- 


many  years,  always  intending  to  wrlti 
them  out.  but  never  attending  to  it  untL 
last  year. 

Approximately  Correct. 
Mr.  Whitney  does  not  claim  that  he  ha* 
made  a  perfect  report.  He  does  claim  thai 
the  argument  is  correct  and  that  in  mans 
cases  the  expressions  are  exact.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Med  11,  who  has  examined  the  speech, 
says  of  it: 

"I  have  carefully  and  reflectively  read 
It,  and,  taking  into  account  that  Mr 
Whitney  did  not  take  down  the  speed 
Stenographically,  but  only  took  notes  ant 
afterwards  wrote  them  out  in  full,  he  hai 
reproduced  with  remarkable  accuracj 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  largely  in  his  iden- 
rtioal  language  and  partly  in  synonymous 
terms.  The  report  is  close  enough  ir. 
^thought  and  word  to  recall  the  wonderfu', 
speech  delivered  40  years  ago  with  vivid 
freshness." 

Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham  of  Urbana,  HI., 
who  also  heard  the  speech,  says  of  the 
Whitney  report: 

,    "I  had  so  much  curiosity  to  see  what  It 

was  that  I   delayed  not  until  I  had  gone 

through  the  whole  document.    I  beard  the 

speech  and 'was  very  much  impressed  and 

jwoiised  by  it.    At  the  distance  of  nearly  4Q 

ryears   I- recognize  very  much   In   the   ut* 

iterances,  manner  and  spirit  of  the  spee-ah, 

^especially    In   the    moderation    which      he 

Sconseled.      The    expression,    'Ballots,      not 

I  bullets'  was  like  oil  on  the  troubled  wat- 

lers." 

Extracts   From   the    Lost    Speech. 
A  few  quotations  will  show  anyone  fa- 
miliar  with   Lincoln's  speeches   that   Mr. 
Whitney  has  caught  much  of  their  style, 
for  instance,  the  following: 

"While  we  affirm  and  reaffirm,  if  neces- 
sary, our  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let  oui 
practical  work  here  be  limited  to  tht 
above,  and  our  weapons  must  be  ballots 
and  not  bullets — or  at  least,  must  not 
be,  till  nothing  else  will  do;  and  we 
must  be  firm  and  united  in  our  purpose." 
"We  must  first  consider  that  we  have 
the  power  to  do;  we  must  not  maki 
promises  we  cannot  perform;  we  musl 
not  raise  hopes  we  cannot  carry  out;  w« 
must  be  calm  and  moderate,  and,  like 
prudent  men,  consider  the  whole  diffi- 
culty and  see  what  is  possible  and  just. 
We '  must  not  be  led  by  excitement  and 
passion  to  do  what  our  Judgments  would 
not  approve  when  in  our  cooler  moments 
<ffe  have  higher  aims.  We  have  mor« 
serious  business  than  temporary  meas- 
ures. We  are  here  to  stand  firmly  for  t 
"right  We  know  that  great  wrongs  art 
done,  and  we  denounce  these  wrongs  ant 
outrages,  although,  at  present,  we  car 
do  much  more  than  that;  but  we  desln 
to  reach  out  beyond  those  personal  out 
rages  and  prevent  any  further  wrongs  ii 
;the  future/'  »••,«• 
-  "The  battle  of  Freedom  Is  one  to  bi 
LtoJlghi  out  -ca.  principle.  Slavery-is  a  vio 
lation  of  the  eternal  right.  We  have  tern- 
porlzed  with  it  from  the  necessities  of  ou: 
condition,  but  as  sure  as  justice  rules  ant 
ohlldren  read,  that  black  foul  lie  cat 
never  be  consecrated  into  God's  bat 
lowed  truth."       *         *       *       •       • 

"The    repeal     of    the    sacred  Mlssour 
.Compromise  has  installed  the  weapons  o 
violence — the  bludgeon — the  burning  torcl 
— the  bristling     cannon — the    weapons  o; 
Klngscraft,  of  the  inquisition,    of    Ignor- 
ance,   of   barbarism — of     oppression.    W« 
see    Its   fruits   in   the   dying   bed   of    th< 
fearless     Sumner— in     the    ruins     of   tl  • 
'Free  State'  hotel— in  the  smoking  timbi 
of  the  'Herald  of  Freedom'— in  the  'Fn 
State  Governor  of  Kansas,  chained  to 
stake  of  Freedom's  soil  like  a  horse  thie 
for  the  crime  of  a  desire  for  Freedom. 
IDA  M.  TARBELL. 


^ 


JJnco/rfs  Lost  $peech 
^v  at  Bloomington. 

'■  The  cradle  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Illinois  was  Major'*  Hail,  in"Bfoomlngton. 
It  rocked  May  29,  1856.  Th*  hand  that 
Yocked  the  cradle  was  Abraham  Lincoln's. 
The  building  stands  to-day;  As  was  the 
case  mere  than  half  a  century  ago,  tho 
lower  floor  is  occupied'  for  oommercial 
purposes.  The  third  story,  which  was  the 
hall,  lias  been  removed.  There  was  appre- 
hension about  the  strength  of  the  walls 
after  the  alace  had  served  as  the  prin- 
cipal auditorium  for  two  generations  of 
Bloomingtonians.  But  Major's  Hall  is  still 
Blocmington's  historical  landmark.  The 
convention  which  created  the  Republican 
party  of  Illinois  is  Bloomlngton's  political 
giory. 

Painstakingly  and  intelligently  Bloom- 
ington has  been  assembling',  through  an 
historical  society  of  more  than  ordinary 
virility,  the  record  and  the  recollections 
of  that  convention.  More  than  the  surface 
proceedings — more  than  the  public  events 
— have  been  sought.  The  hitherto  unwrit- 
ten history  has  been  secured.  And  thus 
comes  to  be  known  the  part  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  performed  in  the  planning 
for  the  convention,  in  the  framing  of  the 
platform,  in  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates. Before  they  passed  away  the  men 
who  participated  in  the  Bloomington  con- 
vention and  m  the  conferences  and  con- 
sultations preceding  it  have  given  to  th3 
Bloomington  Historical  Society  their  rec- 
ollections. The  results  are  revelations  of 
Lincoln's  active  aggncy  in  the  shaping  of 
the  Republican  p*'^y  movement  in  Illinois 
that  add  much  to  hft&erto  printed  history. 

Conference  at  Decatur. 

The    Bloomington    convention    grew   *$t*$ 
rectly  out  of  a  conference*|(i*  fifteen  edl- 1 
tors  and  Abraham  Lincoln:'**  Decatur  on  | 
Washington's    birthday.      Those    who    at- 
tended the  conference  calhffl  ft  the  "Free 
State  Editorial  Convention^'    The  call  for 
the  conference  read: 

"All  editors  in  Illinois  opposed  to  the 
Nebraska  bill  are  requested  tfS.  meet  in 
convention  at  Decatur  on  tj&e  S2d  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  for  the  jjurpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the 
anti-Nebraska  forces  in  this  state  for  tho 
coming  contest." 

The  number  of  papers  in  Illinois  which 
editorially  indorsed  the  movement  was 
twenty-five.  The  editors  of  this  number 
of  papers  signed  the  call  for  the  meeting. 
A  heavy  snowfall  the  night  before  cut 
down  the  attendance  to  fifteen.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln arrived  from  Springfield.  Paul  Selby 
of  the  Morgan  Journal,  who  presided,  is 
authority  for  this  statement: 

"The  most  important  work  of  the  con- 
vention was  transacted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  confereneSiwith  the 
committee  "du>ing  the  day,  an<f%n«ar  J»J 
reason  to  believe  that  the  platform  re- 
ported through  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ray  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  chairman,  and 
adopted  by  the  convention,  bears  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiar  Intellect." 

The  editors  recommended  that  a  dele- 
gate convention  be  held  at  Bloomington 
on  Thursday,  the  29th  dav  of  May.  Thev 
appointed  a  State  Central  Committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  convention. 
Most  of  those  named  a;;  the  committee  ac- 
cepted the  appointment.  The  committee 
met  and  issued  the  call,  which  announced: 

"A  state  convention  of  the  anti-Ne- 
braska party  in  Illinois;  will  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Bloomington,  on  Thursday,  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1S5G,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  candidates  for  state  officers,  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  transacting  such  other  business 
as  may  properly  come  before  the  body." 


Ten    members   of   the   committee   which 
the  fifteen  editors  had  selected,  signed  this 
call.     One  of  them  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  law 
partner.     Another  was  Richard  J.  Ogles- 
by,  the  young  lawyer,  who  had  presided 
at   the   banquet   given   to  the   editors  ^t 
Decatur.      Purposely   the   editors  did   not 
give  a  name  to  the  new  party.     On  the 
day 'that  this  conference  was  in  progress 
at  Decatur  there  was  in  session  at  Pitts- 
burg  a   gathering   of    men    from   several 
states  assembled  "for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  national  organization,  and  pro- 
viding for  a  national  delegate  convention 
t>f  the  Republican  party  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  and  vice  presi- 
dency."    Not  only  did  Illinois  editors  re- 
frain from  calling  their  movement   "Re- 
publican,"   but    the    committee    they    ap- 
pointed to  bring  into  existence  the  Bloom- 
ington convention,    did  not   make  use  of 
the   word    "Republican."      Abraham    Lin- 
coln was  a  wise  politician.     The  time  had 
not  come  to  name  the  child. 

Lincoln  Consulted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  participate  openly 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  editorial  conven- 
tion, but  he  was  near  at  hand  for  con- 
sultation. In  the  evening  a  local  commit- 
tee of  Decatur  citizens— Isaac  C.  Pugh, 
■who  was  afterwards  colonel  of  the  Forty- 
first  Illinois;  Dr.  H.  C  Johns,  who  died 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  Maj.  E.  O. 
Smith— provided  a  banquet  to  the  editors 
and  several  invited  guests  at  the  Cassell 
House.  Mr.  Lincoin  attended  the  banquet 
and  made  the  principal  address.  One  of 
the  editors,  who  preceded  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
the  list  of  speakers,  suggested  him  as  the 
most  available  man  to  be  nominated  for 
governor  and  to  head  the  new  party  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln,  replying  to  the 
reference  to  himself,  argued  that  it  would  j 
be  much  better  to  nominate  an  anti-Ne-i 
fcraska  Democrat  for  governor  rather  than 
an  old-line  Whig  like  himself,  pointing 
out  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
new  movement  to  draw  from  the  Demo- 
crats and  to  widen  the  breach  betweco- 
tlie  Douglas  following  and  the  Democrat's- 
who  were  opposed  to  Douglas  in  his  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska policy.  He  concluded  this 
argument  with  the  opinion  that  William 
H.  Bissell  was  the  most  available  man 
for  the  nomination.  This  advice  the  con- 
vention at  Bloomington  carried  out,  the 
successful  result  being  just  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln predicted  to  the  editors  at  Decatur. 

■        ---     '      .  . .  - 1 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  presented  by  the 
toastmaster  at  tho  editors'  banquet  he 
began  with  an  apology  for  his  presence 
at  a  meeting  of  editors,  speaking  of  him- 
self as  an  interloper,  and  then  he  said 
he  was  reminded  of  an  incident.  He  did 
not  say  that  he  was  giving  a  personal 
experience  of  his  own,  but  tho  editors 
surmised  as  much  and  were  greatly 
amused.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  speaking  possessed  features 
the  ladies  could  not  call  handsome.  This 
man.  while  riding  through  tho  woods, 
met  a  lady  on  horseback.  He  turned 
put  of  the  path  and  waited  for  the  lady 
to  pass.  The  lady  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  man  a  few  moments  and  said; 
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"Well,  for  lan>  i  sake,  you  e  'e  the  home- 
liest man  I  ever  saw." 

"Yes,  madam,"  the  man  replied;  "but  I 
can't  help  it." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  the  lady  said;  "but 
i  you  might  stay  at  home." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  whon  the  editors  stopped 
laughing,  said  that  he  felt  on  this  occasion 
— a  banquet  to  editors — with  propriety  he 
might  have  stayed  at  home. 

Approved  Knownothingism. 

The  banquet  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  editors  at  Decatur  was  not  the  most 
important  act  of  his  In  connection  with 
that  gathering.  His  influence  and  his  sug- 
gestion carried  the  conference  past  a  cri- 
sis of  farreaching  consequence.  In  the 
conclusions  at  Decatur  none  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  the  new  party 
movement  than  the  declaration  against 
Knownothinglsm.  The  German  immigra- 
tion Into  Illinois  had  been  large.  A  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  Decatur  conference' 
was  George  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Illi- 
nois Staats-Zeitung.  He  was  put  upon 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr. 
Schneider  considered  it  vital  to  have  em- 
bodied In  the  resolutions  a  condemnation 
of  the  native  American  spirit.  What  oc- 
curred is  given  in  his  own  words: 
"The  revolution  of  1848  and  1849  in  Ger- 
i  many  sent  thousands  of  the  best  men  of 
Germany— men  of  culture' and  strong  will 
i  power — to  this  country,  who  were  placed 
|  at  the  heads  of  many  of  the  best  news- 
papers printed  in  the  German  language. 
All  of  these  papers  opposed  the  ex\enslon 
of  slavery  in  the  new  territories.  IMInois 
■was  in  advance  of  all  of  them,  and  nearly 
every  paper  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage in  the  state  opposed  the  Nebraska 
bill.  But  here  appeared  most  suddenly  a 
black  cloud  on  the  political  horizon  which 
seemed  to  assume  such  proportions  and 
threatening  form  as  to  not  only  dampen 
the  fire  of  the  new  movement  against 
slavery,  but  to  drive  the  Germans  from 
.  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  be  formed.  I 
!  entered  the  Decatur  conference  with  a 
resolution  in  opposition  to  this  movement, 
and  I  had  resolved  to  fight  with  all  my 
might  and  win  or  go  down,  and  with  me, 
perhaps,  the  new  party.  ("My  friend,  Paul 
Selby,  placed  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  I  helped  to  form  a  plat- 
form containing  a  paragraph  against  the 
proscriplive  doctrines  of  the  so-called 
American  party.  This  portion  of  the  plat- 
fo.rm  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  in 
utter  despair  I  proposed  submitting  it  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  abide  by  his  decision. 

Mr7  Lincoln,    after  carefully   reading   the  | 
paragraph,  made  the  following  comment:  i 

"  'Gentlemen,  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Schneider  Is  nothing  new.  It  is 
already  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  you  can  not  form  a 
new   party   on   proscrlptlve   principles.' 

"This  declaration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
saved  the  resolution,  and,  in  fact,  helped 
to  establish  the  new  party  on  the  most 
liberal  democratic  basis.  'It  was  adopted 
at  the  Bloomington  convention  and  next 
at  the  great,  and  the  first,  national  Re- 
publican convention  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  18th  of  June,  185fy" 
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Influence  at  National  Convention. 

According  to  Mr.  Schneider,  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  performed  an  Important 
part  at  Philadelphia  In  securing  the 
proper  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
In  obtaining  the  declaration  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  saved  at   the  Decatur  conference. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  Germans  in 
all  the  states  of  the  North,  and  even  in 
some  portions  of  the  South,  entered  the 
new  party.  The  new  light  which  ap- 
peared at  Decatur  and  Bloomlngton 
spread  its  rays  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  the  regeneration 
of  the  Union  and  the  downfall  of  slavery 
dated   from    Bloomlngton." 

Mr.  Schneider,  from  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  just 
given,  and  from  his  observation  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  always  held  that  Lin- 
coln had  more  to  do  with  the  creation 
and  establishment  of  the  Republican 
party  on  lines  which  insured  its  success 
than  historians  have  credited  to  him. 
He  said: 

"Lincoln  crystallized  sentiment;  gave 
it  a  focal  point.  Following  his  action  at 
Decatur,  at  Bloomington  he  made  his 
wonderful  speech,  which  gave  the  party 
public  form.  I  heard  this  great  speech 
of  his.  Lincoln  was  not  great  in  rhet- 
oric, but  his  mode  of  speaking  was  new. 
He  was  full  of  philosophy,  and  got  into 
the  souls  of  men.  He  produced  a  new 
manner  of  politics.  He  rose  up  as  a 
prophet.  That  was  his  great  force  and 
strength.  He  caught  the  wandering 
thoughts  of  public  men  and  gave  them 
continuity,  and  for  this  he  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  builder  of  the  party  in 
Illinois,  the  state  in  which  it  first  took 
shape  and  rose  to  national  prominence." 

Of  Lincoln's  activity  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  party  movement  before 
the  convention  of  1856  at  Bloomington  J. 
O.  Cunningham  of  Urbana  was  a  witness. 


Opening   ot   the    Convention. 

Mr.  Cunningham  described  the  condi- 
tions in  Bloomlngton  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  delegates  from  the  eastern  coun- 
ties  arrived    there    in    the    morning: 

"Many  were  awaiting  the  opening  of 
the  convention,  largely  from  the  northern 
counties.  There  existed  a  most  intense 
feeling  upon  the  situation  in  Kansas. 
Lawrence  had  been  sacked  but  recently 
by  the  ruffianly  pro-slavery  men,  and  the 
greatest  outrages  perpetrated  upon  free- 
state  settlers.  The  evening  previous  to 
the  convention  Gov.  Reeder  arrived  in 
town,  having  been  driven  a  fugitive  from 
the  territory  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  govern,  and  spoke  to  a  large  crowd  of 
listeners  in  the  street  from  an  upper 
piazza.  He  was  moderate  and  not  de- 
nunciatory in  his  address,  only  delineat- 
ing the  violence  he  had  witnessed  and 
suffered.  Dispatches  were  received  and 
often  publicly  read  to  the  crowds  at  the 
hotels  and  on  the  streets,  and  excitement 
over  the  situation  was  intense.     No  con 


as  rapidly  as  a  mass  meeting  of  one  mind 
might  have  disposed  of  it.  The  programme 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  master  spirit 
in  the  arrangement  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  no:  make  himself 
conspicuous.  He  was  on  the  committee 
which  selected  the  ticket.  He  had  already 
fixed  the  platform,  practically,  at  a  small 
conference  held  In  Springfield  between  the 
Decatur  editorial  conference  and  the 
Bloomington  convention.  He  followed  the 
other  speakers  in  a  statement  of  the  op- 
portunity and  of  the  demand  for  this  new 
party  movement.  That  statement  or  ad- 
dress wis  the  keynote  of  the  Republican 
campaign  in  Illinois  that  year.  It  was  the 
historic  "Lost  Speech"— lost  because  no  re- 
port was  made  of  it.  Two  short  sessions 
in  one  day  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
convention  of  a  party  which  was  not  at 
the  time  formally,  named.  Yet  that  party 
in  November  following  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  elected  its  entire  state 
ticket  with  pluralities  of  from  3000  to  20.- 
000.  It  polled  96,000  votes  for  the  presiden- 
tial electors,  within  9000  of  a  plurality. 
Since    that    election    In    185$   Illinois    has 


Mr.  Cunningham  accompanied  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  Bloomington.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  engaged  at  the  courts  in  Vermillion 
and  Champaign  counties  before  the  con- 
vention. They  way  to  reach  Blooming- 
ton in  those  days  was  to  take  what  is 
now  the  Wabash  to  Decatur  and  thence 
go  by  way  of  the  Illinois  Central  to 
Bloomington.  This  was  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's recollection  of  the  journey: 

■ .,.    »i*     .  ..ai'-j-i.  . 

"A  number'  of  delegates 
from  the  eastern  counties,  m<^«.  :j 
men,  happened  on  the  train  with 
Lincoln,  and  arrived  at  Decatur  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  No  train 
j  going  to  Bloomington  until  the  next  morn- 
I  ing  made  it  necessary  that  we  spftid  the 
!  afternoon  and  night  at  Decatur.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
sauntering  about  the  town  and  talking  of 
his  early  experiences  there  twenty-five 
years  before.  After  awhile  he  proposed 
going  to  the  woods,  then  a  little  way 
south  or  southwest  of  the  village,  In  the 
Sangamon  bottoms.  His  proposition  was 
assented  to,  and  all  went  to  the  timber. 
A  convenient  log  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
in  a  patch  of  brush,  afforded  seats  for 
the  company,  where  the  time  was  spent 
listening  to  the  playful  and  familiar  talks 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  spent  the  night  at 
the  Cassell  House,  and  early  the  next 
day  a  train  took  us  to  Bloomington.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  very  solicitous  to  meet  some 
of  his  old  Whig  friends  from  Southern 
Illinois,  whom  he  hoped  to  enlist  In  the 
new  political  movement,  and  searched  the 
train  to  find  such.  He  was  gratified  In 
finding  some  one  from  the  south,  and  it 
is  believed  that  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  after- 
ward nominated  at  Bloomington  as  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts,   was   the  man." 


the  planning  of  the  new  party  movement 
was  seen  when  the  convention  assembled 
at  Bloomington  and  it  developed  that  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  present  had 
voted  four  years  previously  for  the  Demo- 
cratic   nominee   tor    president,     Franklin 

'Pierce.  When  the  stateV*»cket.  which  the 
.-.convention  nominated  Swith  a  rush,  was 
analyzed,  it  was  foundithat  the  majority 
,pf  the  nominees  had  voted  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  four  years  previously.  One 
of  the  nominees  on  the  electoral  ticket 
put  forth  at  Bloomington,  Mr.  Ferry,  had 
been  on  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket 
in  1852.  Mr.  Lincoln  steadfastly  refused 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  for  the 
head  of  the  state  ticket.  When  his  nomi- 
nation was  suggested  he  met  it  with  this 
opinion:  "I  wish  to  say  why  I  should  not 
be  a  candidate.  If  I  should  be  chosen  the 
Democrats  would  say,  'It  was  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  resurrect  the 
dead  body  of  the  old  Whig  party.'  I 
!  would  secure  the  vote  of  that  party  and 
I  no  more,  and  our  defeat  would  follow  as 
I  a  matter  of  course.  But  I  can  suggest  a 
'  name  that  will  secure  not  only  the  old 
Whig  vote,  but  enough  anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  to  give  us  the  victory.  That 
name  is  Col.  William  H.  Bissell."  This 
suggestion  was  made  to  the  editors  at 
Decatur  on  the  2d  of  February.  The  edit- 
ors went  home  and  advocated  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bissell  with  sucn  force  that 
I  when  the  Bloomington  convention  met 
;  no  other  name  was  considered,  and  Bissell 
was  nominated  with  a  great  demonstra- 
tion. In  fact,  one  enthusiastic  delegate 
shouted  that  Bissell  had  already  been 
nominated  by  the  people  of  Illinois  and 
the   convention    should   only   reaffirm. 

The  declaration  which  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
vice secured  at  Decatur,  which  was  adopt- 
ed at  Bloomington  and  also  in  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  with  such  tremendous 
influence  upon   the  Germans  was  this: 

"That  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  constitution  of  our  country, 
guarantees  the  liberty  of  conscience  as 
well  as  political  freedom  and  that  we  will 
proscribe  no  one,  by  legislation  or  other- 
j  wise,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  or 
in  consequence  of  place  of  birth."  j 

The  Master   Spirit. 

The  call  for  the  anti-Nebraska  conven- 
tion at  Bloomington  provided  for  226  dele- 
gates. Some  counties  sent  more  than  their 
apportionment,  owing  to  the  interest  the 
people  felt  In  the  new  partv  movement. 
Thirty  counties,  mostly  in  "Egypt,"  were 
wholly  unrepresented.  The  roll  call  con- 
tained 270  names.  Bloomington  was  filled 
with  excited  people.  The  proceedings  were 
regular,  but  there  were  no  contests  and 
no   ballots.   The   business  was   transacted 


ventlon   in    Illinois   ever  assembled   under-    had.„but  on*  *ove™°r  ■."  ^WJJ**  &3 

circumstances  of  greater  excitement."         1  publican.  Betore_th»t^lectton rJUjjjgf  baflj 

The  success  of  Mr.   Lincoln's  policy  in    [bee.,  in  the  hands  of  the'Demi^i ^.to  fhlr- 

tv  years.  Abraham  Lincoln  builded-the 
new  party  well.  In  the  Bloomington  con- 
vention were  Democrats,  Whigs  and"  Abo-  . 
UUonlsts.  The  idea  whtch  Mr.  ,L'mcoln  had' 
made  dominant  in  the  editor^  platform  at 
Decatur  was  opposition  to  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  new  territories.  Upon 
that  platform  all  of  these  elements  could 
and  did  stand.  A  lifelong  Democrat,  John 
M.  Palmer,  was  elected  president  of  the 
convention.  A  Democrat  and  a  hero  of  the 
Mexican  war.  Col.  Bissell.  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  state  ticket.  Mr.  Lincoln 
planned  and  perfected  this  union  of  wide- 
ly diverse  elements  as  no  other  man  could 
have  done.  His  "lost  speech"  welded  to- 
gether these  elements. 

Emory's   Account. 

The  speaker  who  preceded  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  John  ■  S.  Emory,  the  Kansas  editor. 
He  was  from  Lawrence,  the  scene  of  the 
latest  troubles.  Years  afterwards  he  wrote 
a  graphic  narrative  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  Bloomington  that  day.  This  ac-  | 
count  is  preserved  in  the  papers  of  the  ] 
Historical  Society  of  Bloomington.  It 
reads.: 

"I  got  off  the  cars  May  28  at  Blooming- 
ton. I  learned  that  the  Missouri  River  was 
shut  up  to  free-state  men  and  that  there 
was  to  4>e  next  day  a  big  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  from  all  parts  of  Illi- 
nois. I  here  met  Gov.  Reeder,  who  had 
got  out  of  the  territory  in  the  disguise  of 
an  Irish  hodcarrier.  My  own  home  city 
had  been  sacked  and  our  newspaper  office 
demolished  and  the  types  and  printing 
presses  thrown  into  the  raging  Kaw.  The  \ 
morrow  came  in  that  Illinois  town,  May 
29.  1856.  It  was  full  of  excited  men.  The 
very  air  was  surcharged  with  disturbing 
forces;  men  of  all  parties  met  face  to  faca 
on  the  streets,  in  the  overflowing  hotels 
and  about  the  depot  platforms  of  the  in- 
coming trains.  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats. 
Free  Soil  AVhigs  and  Abolitionists  were 
all  there.  The  large  hall — Major's — was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  as  I  took 
my  seat  on  one  of  the  rear  benches. 
Erownlng  was  called  for,  and  he  enjoined 
upon  us  to  'ever  remember  that  slavery 
itself  was  one  of  the  compromises  of  the 
constitution  and  was  sacredly  protected 
by  the  supreme  law.'  After  this— rather  a 
cold  dose  to  be  administered  just  at  that 
time — Owen  Lovejoy  appeared  and  car- 
ried the  convention  by  a  storm  of  elor 
quent,  invective  and  terrific  oratory.  The 
Committee  on  Resolutions  was  named. 
While  this  was  being  done  I  felt  a  touch 
on  my  shoulder,  when  a  young  man  said 
he  was  going  to  call  me  out  to  talk  while 
the  committee  was  out.  adding  that  I 
must  stop  when  I  saw  the  committee 
come  In,  as  it  had  been  arranged  to  have 
'a   fellow   up   here  from   Springfield,  Abe 
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Lincoln.  meJ»'"¥TKji&?v":'He  is  the  "best 
stump  speaker*' in  Sangamon  County.' 
This  young  man  was  Joseph  Medlll,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  te  I  aft- 
erwards Tearhed. 

.  "I  had  no  thought  of  anything  of  this 
fldnd,"  but  of  course  I  was  prepared  to  tell 
the  story  pf  bleeding  Kansas  there  in  the 
house  of.  her  friends.  But  two  things 
bothered  me  all  of  the  time  I  was  speak- 
ing. One  Was,  I  was  trying  to  pick  out 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  to  follow  me,  for 
he  was  'the  best  stump  speaker  in  San- 
gamon County,'  as  I  had  been  told,  and 
I  had  never  heard  his  name  before.  Add- 
ed to  this  was  the  watching  I  kept  up 
at  the  hall  door  of  the  committee  room 
to  be  sure,  to  have  a  fitting  end  to  my 
rather  discursive  talk  on  that  new  notable. 
occasion,    when  ^e  ^arty  ^tapding^fOx 


mta  appaarea  #; 
pion  of  the'  Kansas  pause.'' 
aside  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  fjor  fro»^f 
sfde>.  I  then  for  the  firsts  tipief  and  the 
last;  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  great  president. 
I  thought  he  was  not  dressed  very  neatly 
and  that  his  gait  in  walking  up  to  the 
pjatfojenuwa*  sort  of  swinging.  His  hair* 
was  rather  rough 'and  the  stoop  of  his 
shoulders  was  noticeable.  But  what  took 
me    most    was   his   intense   serious   look. 
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He    at   once   held  his  big  audience   and 
handled  it  like  the  master  he  was  before 
the  people,  pleading  in  a  great  and  Just 
cause.    To-day   that   'Lost   Speech'   looks 
quite   conservative.    His   chief  contention, 
all    through    it    was    that   Kansas    must 
come  in  free,  not  slave.    He  said  he  did 
not  want  to  meddle  with  slavery  whejefc 
it  existed  and  that  he  was  in  favor' of  a 
reasonable  fugitive  slave  law.    I  do  not 
now  recall  how  long  he  spoke,   None  of 
us  did,  I  judge.    He  was  at  his  best,  and 
the  mad  insolence  of  the  slave  power  aa> 
at  that  time  exhibited  before  the  country 
furnished  plenty  of  material  for  his  unf 
sparing  logic  to  erTectQally  deal  with;  oe£ 
fore   a   popular   audience.    Men  that   day- 
were  hardly  able  to  take  the  true  gauge 
of  Mr. -Lincoln.    He  had  not  yet  been  rec* 
fognlzed  as  a  grea|;  man,  and  so  we  ward 
not  a  little  puzzled   to  know  where  his 
power  came  frorft.   He  W'a*  not  eloquent 
like  Phillips,  nor  could  be  electrify  an  au»; 
idlence   like   Love;|oy,  tout  he   could   bea^ 
them  both  in  the  deep  and  lasting  convic*i 
tions  he  left  on  the  minds  of  ail  wb* 
chanced,    as   I   did,   to   listen   to   him  in 
those  dark  days.'*  ,...  .,  ,   ^:.MM 

i-  i&- "-■■  -1 


*Shpot,  Paper  Ballots."  J 

The  impression  the  "Lost  Speech* 
made  upon  Mr.  J.  O.  Cunningham,  who 
bad  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Bloom- 
lngton from  TJrbana.  wii|rf  expressed  by* 
him  in  these  words:  v';'-n    •« 

"Durinpr  the  absence  of  the  committees 
'  many  speeches  were  made.  Lovejoy  (and, 
by  the  way,  Lovejoy  was  the  greatest, 
stump  speaker  I  ever  listened  to).  Brown- 
j  ing.  Cook,  "Williams,  Arnold  •  and  among 
them  "one  Emory,  a  free  state  ef  ugee 
from  Kansas,  all  made  speech  .  'Ow«| 
lng  to  the  Inflamed  condition  o*,  publie1. 
sentiment,  the  audience  had  becomemuchJ  ^embers  of  the  convention  and  everybody 


wrought  up  in  feeling  when  it  came  the 
turn  of  Mr.  Lldcoln  to  make  his'  speech, 
the  so-called  *Lost  Speech.'  I  thought  it 
then  a  great  speech,  and  I  now  think: it 
a  great  speech,  one  or  the  greatest  and 
certainly  one  of  the  wisest  eve?,  deliyr 
ered,'.^ih|mi>;..In'stead  of  addJflg<(.^Mt(^| 

'mighty       JJott«i'*'aod.  «^n^st/'me&|j|*ji 
: wo&d  ;ha,«  j?;d<^ to  /thai; bitterness  ' 


fexaspe*atioyr  h  audience  f£Ji,  asa  man^  speech  that  had  such  s great  power  and 
^her  of  gaMBpi;  control  of  the  audience^,:  influence  over  thofft  to  Whom  it  was  ad- 
che  mildly  and  kindly  -reproved  the'aPpea^  dressed.      I    have    always   believed   ft",  to 


who^heard  it  It  was  a  great  speech,  in 
"what  he  said, 'in  the  burning  eloquence  of 
his  words  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
deiivered^lik-  If  ever  a  speech  was  in- 
spiredin*  his  world,  it  has  always  seemed' 
*o  ■«# 'xlwf '^a^^'eph' pjfiMrV  Xmcom's 
was.c''l(Pfi*pu!3ed  the' Convention  and  all 
who  heard  It  and  sympathized  with  the; 
speaker  to  the  highest  pitch,  of  enthu-. 
siasm.     I   have    never    heard   any   other; 


to  warlike  measure  invoked  by  some  Wjho 
had  spoken  before  him,  Van4  before  en- 
tering upon  the  delivery  of  his^great  ar- 
raignment of  the  slavery  question  and 
iof;  the. opposing  party,  lie  said;  Til  tell 
you  what  we  will  dp:  we'll  watt  until 
November,  and  then  shoot  paper  ballots 
at  them.*  This  expression.  With  .his  con-; 
dilatory  and  wise  declarations,  greatly 
quieted  the  convention  and  prepared  the 
members  for  the  well-considered  platform J 
which  was  afterward  presented  ipd" 
adopted. 


I  - •£*#..  B«ndN'«on'B:  Re^ect$wM». . 

Gen.  Thomas  J.  Henderson.;  close  friend 
of  Owen  Ldvejoy,  long  a  member  of  CffpH 
gress  from  Love  joy's  district,  said  of  the. 
culminating  scene  of  the  convention:     -.    •'; 

"The  great  speech  of  the  convention'; 
was  the  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  'His,' 
speech  was  of  such  wonderful  eloquence ' 
and  powep'tha^tt, 'fairly  electrified  the:   f 


have  been  the  greatest  speech  Mr.  Lln- 
I  coin,  ever  made  and  the  greatest  speech . 
to  which  I -ever  listened.  I  can  never 
forget,  that  speech,  and  especially  that 
part  vof  it  where,-  after'  repelling  with,! 
great  power,  and  earnestness  the  charge  of 
disunion  made  against  the  .anti-Nebraska 
party,  he  stood  as  if  on  tiptoe,  his  tali 
form  erect,  his  long  arms  extended,  his 
face  fairly  radiant  with  the  flush  of  ex- 
citement, and,  "as  if  addressing  those  pre- 
ferring .the  charge  of  disunionlsm.  he 
slowly,  but  earnestly  and  impressively, 
said: 

"  'We  do  not  intend  to  dissolve  the, 
Union,,  nor  do  we  intend  to  let  you  dls-,- 
solve  it.' 

"As  he. uttered  these  memorable  and,  I 
may  say,  prophetic  words,  the  memberd 
of  the  convention  and  everybody  present 
rose  as  one  man  to  their  feet  and  there 
was  a  universal  hurst  of  applause,  re- ; 
peated  over' and  over  again,  so  *4hat  it 
was  some  moments  before  Mr.  Lincoln- 
could  proceed  with  his  speech."  .„  { 


,     ,.'      Message  to  Ohio. 
While   the  Blpomington  convention  re- 
trained from  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Republican  party,  it  left  no  doubt  as  to 
,rhe  ^purposes  of   the  party   organization 
then  formed.     It  did  more  than  select  a 
full   delegation    to  the  Rational  Repub- 
lican Convention,  whioh  N*as  to  meet  In 
Philadelphia  the'  following ! month:     The 
Ohio  Republican  ConVen*leii'"'W«s  On  ses- 
sion that  2B£h  day  of ':lltay  'at  bWurabns) 
Judge  Owen  T.  Reeves,  now  a  resident  oi 
Bloomlngton,  was   then  a  young  lawyer 
recently  from  Ohio.    "With  Jesse  W.  Pell, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  zealous  friend  In  Blooming- 
ton,   Mr,   Reeves  prepared   a  telegram   of 
greeting   from  <the   Bloomlngton    conven- 
t  tion  to  the  Ohio  Republican  Convention, 
land  John  M.  Palmer,  the  president  of  the 
Bloomlngton  convention,  signed  it.     This 
,  greeting  breathed  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  to 
i  combine   ail  ©f'  the   elements   opposed   to 
|  extension  Of  slavery  in  the  new  party.    It 
read: 

''The  delegates  of  the  free  men  of'llli- 
'nois  in  convention  assembled  send  greet- 
ings to  the  free  men  of  Ohio.  William  H. 
Bissell  is  nominated  for  governor  with  the 
enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic ^delegate  convention  ever  assem- 
bled Iri  Illinois.  Gov.  Reeder  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  are  here.  They  have  appeared 
before  the  public  and  have  been  greeted 
by  the  -wildest  applause.  The  excitement 
consequent  upon  -the  latest  outrages -'at 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  sweeping  like  wildtfre 
over  the  land."      - 

The  Ohio  convention  responded,  ad- 
dressing the  telegram  to  "the  Republican 
Convention  of  Illinois,"  and  the  telegram 
was  read  to  the  convention  in  Mnjor'* 
Hall,  "amldrgjTflat  Applause."  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson was  the  Wife  of  the  first  governor, 
by  election,  of  Kansas,  "a  most  beautiful 
and  Interesting  lady."  She  came  to 
Bloomlngton  on  the  train  with  the  delega- 
tion from  Springfield,  having  fled  from 
Kansas  to  Illinois  for  protection.  Her 
husband  had  been  elected  under  the  Free' 
Soil  constitution.  He  had  been  indicted 
on  a  charge  of  treason  and  had  been  lmT> 
prisoned.  Andrew  W.  Reeder  was  the 
first  territorial  governor.  He  had  been 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Free  Soil  par- 
ty, had  been  Indicted  with  Gov.  Robinson. 
but  had  escaped  La  disguise. 
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REFLATING  the  incident   that  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  been  the  begin- i 
ning  of  Lincoln  as  a  national,  figure, 
Miss   Tarbell  says:     In   the   interval 
between  the  Decatur  meeting  and  the 
Bloomington  convention,  called  for  May  20, 
185(3,  the  excitement  in  the  country  over  Kan- 
sas grew  almost  to  a  frenzy.    The  new  state 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  pro-slavery  mob,  her 
governor  a  prisoner,   her  capital  in   ruins, 
her    voters  intimidated.     The     newspapers 
were  full  of  accounts  of  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ner in  the  United  States  senate  by  Brooks. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  been  expected  to  be 
a    leader    in   the     Bloomington  convention, 
Paul  Selby,  was  lying  at  home  prostrated  by 
a  cowardly  blow  from  a  political  opponent.  | 
Little  wonder  then  that  when  the  conv^n-  j 
lion  met  its  members  were  resolved  to  take  ! 
radical  action.  >  The  convention  was  opened 


Robert  R.  Hit  t 
hoPejDoi^ted  the  Debate^ 

with  John  M.  Palmer,  afterwards  United 
States  senator,  in  its  chair,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  had  adopted  a  platform,  appointed 
delegates  to  the  national  convention,  nomi- 
nated a  state  ticket,  completed,  in  short,  all 
the  work  of  organizing  the  republican  party  , 
in  Illinois.'  After  this  work  of  organizing 
and  nominating  was  finished,  there  was  a  caJl 
for  speeches.  Lincoln  was  called  for  and 
took  his  place  on  the  platform  amid  a  storm 
of  applause.  , 

He  began  his  speech,  then,  deeply  moved, 
'  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  moment.  At  first  he  spoke  slowly  and 
haltingly,  but  gradually  he  grew  In  force 
and  intensity  until  his  hearers  arose  from 
their  chairs  and  with  pale  faces/ and  quiver- 
ing lips  pressed  unconsciously  towards  him. 
Starting  from  the  back  of  the  broad  plat- 
form on  which  he  stood,  his  hands  on  his  hips, 


ipSAiftiiiBni<  j 


eyw  blading.  <ii»  £i^^t<£Witb  I , 
his  voice  resonant  with #e- force  of  hiS;S<—. 
victibn.  As  he  advanced  •he1  seemed'fcb' "Wsr j 
•audience  fairly  'to.,  grow1,  and  when  a.tthe 
end  of"  a  period  hie. stood  at  the  front  line" 
of  the  stage,  hands  still  on<  the  hips,  head 
back,  raised  on  his  tiptoes,  he  seemed  like 
a  giant  inspired.  '  "  At  thiat  moment  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,"'  Judge 
Scott  declared.        '('•'. 

Made  the  Women  Weep. 

So  powerful  was  his  effect  on  his  audience 
that  men  and  women  wept  as  they  cheered- 
and  children  there  that  night  still  remember 
the  scene,  though  at  the  time  they  under- 
stood nothing  of  its  meaning.  As  he  went 
on  there  came  upon  the  convention  the  emo- 
tion he  sought  to  arouse.  "  Every  one-in , 
that  before  incongruous- assembly  canie  to 
feel  as  one  man,  to  -think  as  one  man,  and 
to  purpose  and  resolve  as  one  man,"  says 
one  of  his  auditors.  He  had  made  every  man 
of  them  pure  Republican,  i  He  did  something 
more.  The  indignation  which  the  outrages 
in  Kansas  and  throughout  the  country  had' 
aroused  was  uncontrolled.  Men  talked  pas- 
sionately of  war:  It  was  at  this  meetingthat 
Lincoln,  after  firing  his  hearers  by  an  ex- 
pression which  became  a  watchword  of  the 
campaign,  "  We  won't  go  out'of  the  union 
and  you  shan't,"  poured  oil  on  the  wrath  of 
the  Illinois  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  bill  , 
by  .advising  "ballots,  not  bullets." 

But  though  the  convention  so  nearly  to  a' 
man  lost  its  head,  there  was  at  least  one 
auditor  who  -had  enough  control  to  pursue 
his  usual  habit  of  making  notes  of  the 
speeches  he  heard.  This  was  a  young  lawyer 
on  the  same  circuit  as  Lincoln,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Whitney.  For  some  three  weeks  before  the 
convention  Lincoln  and  Whitney  had  been 
attending  court  at  Danville.  They  had  dis- 
cussed the  political  situation  in  the  state 
carefully,  and  to  Whitney  Lincoln  had  stated 
his  convictions  and  'determftiations.  In  a 
way  Whitney  had  absorbed  Lincoln's  speech 
beforehand,  as  indeed  any  one  must  have 
done  who  was  with  Lincoln  when  he  was  pre- 
paring an  address,  it  being,  his  habit  to  dis- 
cuss points  and. to  repeat  them  aloud  indiffer- 
ent as  to  who*heard  him':  Wh'itney  had  gone 
to  the. convention,  intending  to  make. notes,,,. 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  Lincoln  had  not 
written  out  what-  he  was  going  to  say. 
Fortunately  he  had  a  cool  enough  head  to 
keep  to  his  purpose.  He  made  his  notes, 
and  on  returning  to  Judge  Davis'  home  in 
Bloomington,  where  he,  with  Lincoln  and 
one  or  two  others,  was  staying,  he  enlarged 
them  while  the  others  discussed  the  speech. 
These  notes  Whitney  kept  for  many  years, 
always  intending  to  write  them  out,  but 
never  attending  to  it  until  the  author,  in 
1806.  learned  that  he  had  them  and  urged 
him  to  expand  them.  This  Mr.  Whitney  did. 
Mr.  Whitney  does  not  claim  that  he  has  made 
a  full  report.  He  does  claim  that  the  argu- 
ment is  correct  and  that  in- .many  cases  the 
expressions  are  exact.  A  few  quotations 
will  show  any  one  familiar  with  Lincoln's 
speeches  that  Mr.  Whitney  has  caught  much 
of  their  style,  for  instance,  the  following: 

"We  come — we  are  here  assembled  to- 
.  getlrer— to  protest  as  well  as  we  can  against 
a  great  wrong,  and  to  take  measures,  as  well 
as  we  now  can,  to  make  that  wrong  right; 
to  place  the  nation,  as  far  as  it  may  be  pos- 
sible pom,  as.it  was  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise;  and  the  plain  way 
to  do  this  is  to  restore  the  compromise,  and 
to  demand  and  determine  that  Kansas  shall 
be  free!  While  we  affirm,  and  reaffirm,  it 
necessary,  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  let  ourprac- 
'  tical  work  here  be  limited  to  the  above.  We 
know  that  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement 
of  sentiment  here  on  the  public  questions 
which  might  be  rightfully  considered  In  this 
convention,  and  that  the  indignation  which, 
we  all  must  feel  cannot  be  helped;  but  allot 
us  must  give  up  something  fgr  the  good  of 
the  cause.     There  is  one  desire  which  Is  up 


permost  in  the  mind,  an©  wish  common  to  us 
all— to  which   no  dissent  will  be  made;  and 
I  counsel  you  earnestly  to  bury  all  resent;   -; 
inenit,  jo  sink  all-personal  feeling,  make  all 
things  work  to.  a  common  purpose  in  which  55 
we  are  united1  and  'agreed  about,  and  which  j 
all  present  will   agree  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— which  must  be  done  by  any  rightful  H 
mode  if  there  be  such:    Slaverymustbekept  j 
out  of  Kansas!    The  test— the  pinch— is  right  ? 
there.     If  we  lose  Kansas  to  freedom,  an 
example  wall  be  set  which-  will  prove  fatal 
to  freedom  in  the  end.    We,  therefore,  in  th«j  '1 
language  of  (the  bible,  must  '  lay  the  ax  to  :\ 
the*  root  of  the  tree.*     Temporizing  will  hot 
do  longer;  now  Is  the  time/ for  decision — for 
firm,  persistent,  resolute  action. 

Plea  for  Kansas. 

I 
"We  have   made  a  good  beginning  here"; 

today.    As  our  Methodist  friends  would  say, 
!  I  feel   it  is  good  to  be  here..'     While  ex- 
tremists, may  find  soine  fault  with  the  mod-  . 
erotica  of  our  /platform,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  'the  battle  is  not  always  to  the,; 

strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift.'    In.  grave  .; 
emergenples,  moderation-  is  generally  safer, 
than  radicalism;  and  as  this  struggle  is  like-  .'■' 

Jy  to  be  long  and  earnest,,  we  must  not,  by  3 
our  action,  repel  any  who  are  In  sympathy  j 
With-us  in  the  main,  but  win  all  that  we 
can  to  our  standard  We  must  not  belittle  ,; 
nor  overlook, the  facts  of  our  condition/— that  I 
we  are  hew  and  comparatively  weak,  while  J 
our  enemies  are  emtrenched  and  relatively  . 
strong.  They  have  the  administration  and. 
the  political  power;  and,  Tight  or  wrong, '■'■: 
at  present  they  have  the  numbers.  Our  ' 
friends  who  urge.  ahjIPJeal  to.arms  with  soV 
much*"force""ana 'eloquence, ! 'should-;  recollect.: 
that  the  government  is  arrayed  against  us,  : 
and  that  the  numbers  are  now-  arrayed  ■ 
against  us  as  well;  or,  to  state  it  nearer  to  the 
truth,  they  are  not  yet  expressly  and  affirma- 
tively for  us;  and  we  should-  repel  friends, 
rather  than  gain  them  by  anything  savoring  \ 
of  revolutionary  methods.  As  It  now  stands, , 
we  must  appeal  to  the  sober  sense  and 
.  patriotism  of  the  people.  We  will  make  con-  5 
verts  day  by  day;  we  .will  "grow  strong  by- 
calmness  and  moderation;  we  will  grow 
strong  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  our*. 
adversaries.  And,  unless  truth  be  a  mock-i 
ery  and  justice  a  hollow  lie,  we  will  be  In  the  J 

.  majority  after  awhile,  and  -then,  the  revolu-  ' 
tion  which  we  will\accompllsh  will  be  none/ 
the    less    radical  fr«m  being  the  result  of  • 
pacific  measures.     The  battle  of  freedom  'is 
to  be  fought  out  on  principle.    Slavery  is  a 
violation  of  the  eternal  right.'  We  have  tern-  ': 
porized  with   it   from,  the  necessities  of  our  , 
condition,  but  as  sure  as  God  reigns  and1' 
school    children   read,    that    black    foul  lie  ' 
can  never  he  consecrated  into  God's  hallowed 
truth!  ..  > 

"-  Fire  Ballots  at  Them. 

"  I  will  not  say  that.' we  may  iqt  sooner , or  . 
later  be  compelled  to  meet  force  by  force;  ;- 
but  the, -time  has  not  yet  come,  and  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  may  never  come.  rp<a.  % 
not  mistake  that  tHe  ballot  is  stronger  than    j 
the  bullet.    Therefore,  let  the leglonsof  slav- 
ery use  bullets;  but  let  us  watt'  patiently  till  3 
November,  and  fire  ballots  at  them  In  return;    j 
and  by  that  peaceful  policy,  I  believe  w«  | 
shall  ultimately  win.  £   ,,'  .   •  ,  \ 

"  Did  you '  ever,  my  friends,  seriously  re- 
flect upon  the  speed  with  which  we  are  tend-     , 
ing  dowhwards?  Within  the  memory  of  men  i  [ 
now  present   the  leadingjstatesmen.  of  Vir-    1 
ginia  could  make  genuine,  red  hotabolitionist  g 
speeches  in  old  Virginia;  and,  as-I  have  said,  I 
now  even  in  '  free  ^Kansas  •  It  is  a  crime  to  I 
declare  that.it  is  *  free  Kansas.'?  The  sent!-  -i 
menta  that  I  and  others  have  just  uttered 
would,  entitle  us,  and  each  of  us,  to  the  lg-  , 
nomlny  and  secluslaiii  of  a  dungeon;  and  yet  I 
suppose  that,  Hke~Paul,  we  were  '  free  born." 
But  If  this  thing  Is  allowed  to  continue,  It 
will  be  but  one  step  further  to  .impress  the  j 
same  rule  in  Illinois.  .  •'      :  ";-•».■'' 


»  tptot  l>e  trvfm 

7e  -must  reinstate  1^' Birthday  promis*  of  j 
the  republic;;  \fe'  rhxrati^MrTntiiredcclai-a-  ■; 
"tion  of 'inde$end^e*lcerwe<;hi'ust  xhakegoocy  n 
essence  a^wellafi'ini  form' Madison's  avowal  | 
that  '  the  word  slave  ought  not  to  appear  In",' 
the   constitution' ;   and  fwe   must  even  go." 
farther  and  decree  that  only  local  la  jr.  and- 
not  that  timeihonoTed'instTumen%  shall  ehel~-,' 
ter  a  slaveholder.     "We  must,  rhake  this  ft.j 
land1  of  liberty  In  fact,  as  It  is  inldaime.    Rutlr 
in  seeking*  to  attain  these  results^-so  indis-  \ 
pensable  if  the  liberty  which  is  onrjprlde  and  * 
boast  shall  emhrre^we  will" be  loyal  to  the-' 
constitution,  and  to*the  '.flag  of^our  union','  i 
and    no   matter   what'our  griWarice>r-e'ven. 
though  Kansasshall  come  in  as a'slave  state; 
and  no  matter  what  theirs — evehi  if  we  shall  ft 
restore  the  compromise — Tfe 'will' say  io* the', 
southern  disuniohlsts,  We  w.«>a't!^b;putof  thei. 
union*  and  you  SHANTr!  !!'"-,. .  •:"'.       ",  v, 

.  The  same  old  comrade  of .'""  Abe's  "who  ' 
described'to  a  writer  In  the1- American.  Mag-  jf 
azine  the  effect  upon  Lincoln  of  the  repeal  • 
of  the  Missouri  Oompromiseiact.iwas  present .': 
at  Bloomlngton.  Hledescripttonfbf  theocca-  ■■ 
sion  was  terse  and  vivid.    Sald'he:  ■  1 

"  Good  Lord!    I  never  see  anything  like  it.  ;'j 
His  face  Was  white,  his  eyes  was  tolaztn'  fire, 
and  he  was  thunderln',   '  Kansas:  shall  be " 
free!  '  '  Ballots  not  bullets,'   ■  *  We  won't  go 
out  of  the  union,  and.  you  shan't!'   Generally^  ; 
when  he  was  speakin'  he  was  cool  and  quiet 
and   things  all'  fit   together^  and  when  you 
come  away  you  was  calm-— tout  your  head  was  | 
workin';  but  that  time  up  to  Bloomingtonhe   j 
was  like— what's  that   the  bible  calls  it?—, 
1  avengin'  fire  '—yes,  sir,  that'sit,  he  was  like  I 
'  avengin.'  fire.'    I  never  knew  exactly  what 
happened   there.     All  I  recollect  Js- that  at', 
the  beglniiln'  of  that  speech  I  was  sittin'  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  when  I  \J^me  toy 
I  was  hangin'  on  to  the  front  of  the  platforml 
I  recollect  I  looked  up  and  seen.  Jo  Medlll 
standing  on  the  reports'  table  loqkin'  foolish   ' 
like  and  heard  his  say:  '  Goodi  Lord,  boys„I  • 
ain't  took  a  note!  ' 

"  Fact  was  he'd  stampeded  that  audience,  '] 
reporters  and  all.  I've  always,  thought  that  • 
speech  made  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois.  * 
It  melted'  'em  together.  "Twa'n't;  Arguments  \ 
they  needed  just  ther^  itwasmeltto'  together  ' 
Trf-^riitW.-  LUejr-irafrav-"  »<--"'  '  "r-. 

HIS   THREE   FAVORITE   SONGS,' 


'■i 


Lincoln  Could  Not  Sing  Well,  but  He 
Nevertheless  Tried  to  Bender  a  Few- 
Popular  Airs. 

Mrs. .  Crawford'  says  that  Abe  dfldi  not  at- 
tempt to  sing  much  about  the. house.  Accord-  jj 
'ing  to  Dennis  Blanks,  his  melody  was  not  of  -; 
the  sort  that  hath  power  to  charm  the  savage;  j 
and'  he  was.  naturally  timid  about  trying  it  j 
upon  Crawford.  But,  when  he  was  freed  » 
from  those  eMIling-  restraints,  he  put  forth  [ 
his  best  endeavors  to  render  "  one  (song^  that  i 
was  called' '  William  Riley,'  and  one  that  was  § 
called  '  John  Anderson's  Lamnejntatlons,'  and  | 
one  that  was  made  about  Gen.  Jackson  and  .t, 
John)  Adams,  at  the  time'  they  were  nomi-  j 
nated  for  the  presidency.  '•; 

The  Jackson  song  indicated  clearly  enough  i 
Abe's  steadiness  in  the  political  (views  incul-  , 
cate,di  by  Jones.    Mrs.  Crawf opd-  couVflj  recol-  S 
lect  but  a  single  stanza  of  it: 
J ,  l*t  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  ., .     "i  ■  *lfj 

And  never  brought  to  mind,  '•  ?    ■'     '■•  JW 
And  Jackson  be  our  president,  ; 

'   •  And  Adams  left  behind.  \    J? 

Not  His  Kind  Of  Religion,     ''<W* 

I  am  not  much  of  a  Judge  of  religion,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  religion  that  sets  men  to  rebel  ana  ' 
fight  against  their  government,  because,  as  they;* 
think,  that  government  does  not  sufficiently  help  :' 
eomb  men  to  eat  their  bread  in.  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces,  Is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which!  | 
people  can.  get  to  heaven.— Memorandum,  Deo.  3,  ' 
1864.  .',  "■■ '  , 


Lincoln's  Speech  Which 
Made  Him.  a  Candidate. 


j^ONTINUING  her  brilliant  narrative 
/  J  after  the  description  of  theBlooming- 
\  ton  convention  Miss  Tarbell  has  the 

\^    following:  I   f  0<y 

"  The  greatest  speech  ever  made  in 
Illinois,  and  it  puts  Lincoln  on  the  track  for 
the  presidency."  was  the  comment  made  by 
enthusiastic  Republicans  on.Lincoln's  speech 
before  the  Bloomington  convention.  Con- 
scious that  it  was  he  who  had  put  the  breath, 
of  life  into  their  organization,  the  party  in- 
stinctively turned  to  him  as  its  leader.  The 
effect  of  this  local  recognition  was  at  once 
perceptible  in  the  national  organization. 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  tihe  delivery 
of  the  Bloomington  speech  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  party  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia June  17  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  presidency  and' vice  presidency  Lin- 
oofln's  name  was  the  second  proposed  for 
the  latter  office,  and  on  the  first  ballot  he 
received  110  votes  . 

The  campaign  of  the  following  summer  and 
fall    was   one   of   intense   activity    for   Lin- 
coln.    In  Illinois  and  the  neighboring  states 
he  made  overJif_ty._gneg£lAes,  onjy  fragments 
Uit  been  prc-ei  veij.     One  or  trie 
first    important  ones  was  delivered  on  July 
4,  1856.  at  a  great  massmeetingat  Princeton, 
the  home  of  tihe  Lovejoys  and  the  Bryants. 
The   people   were  still  irritated  by  the  out-  . 
rages  in  Kansas  and  by  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ner  in  the  senate,  and    the    temptation    to- 
deliver    a    stirring   and    indignant    oration 
nust    have  been  strong.      Lincoln's    speech 
was,    however,    a   fine    example   of   political 
wisdom,   an    historical  argument  admirably 
calculated  to  convince  his  auditors  that  they 
were  right  in  their  opposition  to  slavery  ex- 
tension,   but    so    controlled'  and  sane  that  it 
would  stir  no  impulsive  radical  to  violence. 
There    was    probably    not   uttered   in   the 
United    States  on    that    critical  4th  of  July, 
1856,    when    the   foundation    of   the   govern- 
ment   was   in    dispute  and     the     day     itself 
seemed  a   mockery,    a   cooler,    more  logical 
speech  than,  this  by  the  man  who  a  month 
I  efore  haddiriven  a  convention  so  nearly  mad 
that   the   reporters    had    forgotten    to  make 
r.otes.     And    the    temper   of   this   Princeton 
speech    Lincoln   kept   throughout    the  cam- 
paign. 

The  spring  of  1857  gave  Lincoln  a  new  line 
of  argument.  Buchanan  was  scarcely  in  the 
presidential  chair  before  the  Supreme  court 
in  the  decision  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  declared 
that  a  negro  could  not  sue  in  the  United 
£  ates  courts  a"nd  that  congress  could,  not 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories.  This 
decision  was  such  an  evident  advance  of 
the  slave  power  that  there  was  a  violent 
.;r>roar  in  the  north.  Douglas  went  at  once 
Illinois  to  calm  his  constituents. 
"What,"  he  cried,  "oppose  the  Supreme 
court!  Is  it  not  sacred?  To  resist  it  is 
anarchy." 

Throws  Ganntlet   to  Donglas. 
Lincoln   met   him  fairly  on  the  issue  in  a 
speech  at  Springfield  in  June,  1857. 

"  We  believe  as  much  as  Judge  Douglas  ' 
(perhaps  more)  in  obedience  to  and  respect 
for  the  judicial  department  of  government. 
-  .  .  Rut  we  think  the  Dred  Scoti  decision 
is  erroneous.  WTe  know  the  court  that  made 
it  has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions',  and 
we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  over- 
ride this.  We  offer  no  resistance  to  it.  .  . 
It  this  important  decision  had  been,  made 
by  ^lie  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  judges, 
ana  without  any  apparent  partisan  bias,  and 
in  accordance  with  legal  public  expectation 
anc  with  the  steady  practice  of  the  depart- 
ments throughout  our  history,  and  had  been 
In  10  part  based  on  assumed  historical  facts 
wl.ich  are  not  really  true;  or  if,  wanting  in 
s^/ie  of  these,  it  had  been  before  the  court 
itu  re  than  once,  and  had  there  been  affirmed 
a..J  reaffirmed  through  a  course  of  years, 
it  then  might  be,  perhaps  would  be,  factious; 
n„y,  even  revolutionary,  not  to  acquiesce  in 
.r  as  a  precedent.  But  when,  as  is  true,  we 
hiKl  it  wanting  in  all  these  claims  to  the 
ppblic  confidence,  it  is  not  resistance,  it  is  ^ 
noi  factious,  it  is  not  even  disrespectful,  to 
treat  it  as  not  having  yet  quite  established 
a  settled  doctrine  for  the  country." 

Let  Douglas  cry  "  awful."  "  anarchy," 
" » evolution,"  as  much  as  he  would,  Lin- 
coln's   arguments    against    the   Dred    Scott 


decision  appealed  to  comimon  sense  and  won 
him  commendation,  all  over  the  country. 
Even  the  radical  leaders  of  the  party  In  the 
east— Seward,  Sumner, .Theodore  Parker-toe- 
•  in  to  notice  him,  to  read  his  speeches,  to 
consider  his  arguments. 

With  eve-ry  month  of  1857  Lincoln  grew 
stronger  and  his  election  in  Illinois  as  United 
States  senatorial  candidate  in  1858  against 
Douglas  would  have  been  insured  if  Douglas 
had  not -suddenly  broken  with  Buchanan  and 
his  party  in  a  way  which,  won  him  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  respect  of  a  large  part,  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  north. 

Illinois   Enthusiastic   for   Hire. 

But  though  the  encouragement  which 
thereafter  came  to  Lincoln  from  the  east  was 
meager,  that  which  came  from  IUinois  was 
abundant.  There  the  Republicans  supported 
him  in  whole  hearted  devotion.  In  June  the 
state  convection,  meeting  in  Springfield  to 

nominate  its  candidate  for  senator,  declared 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  its  first  and  only 
choice  as  the  successor  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. The  press  was  jubilant.  "  Unanimity 
is  a  weak  word,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantagraph,  "  to  express-  the 
universal  and  intense  feeling  of  the  con- 
vention. 'Lincoln"  Lincoln!  Lincoln.!'  was 
the  cry  everywhere  whenever  the  senatorship 
was  alluded  to.  Delegates  from  Chicago  and 
from  Cairo,  from  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois, 
from  the  north,  the  center,  and  the  south, 
were  alike  fierce  with  enthusiasm  whenever 
that  loved  named  was  breathed.  Enemies. at 
home  and  misjudging  friends  abroad,  who 
have  looked  for  dissension*  among  us  on  the 
question  of  the  senatorship,  will  please  take 
„ ,  notice,  jthjy_  our  nomination  is*  a  unanimous 
one;  and  that,  in  the  evem~oT  a  Jteprrbrrcanr 
majority  in  the  next  legislature,  no  other 
name  than  Lincoln's  will  be  mentioned^  or 
thought  of,  by  a  solitary  Republican  legis- 
lator. One  little  incident  in  the  convention 
was  a. pleasing  illustration  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Lincoln  sentiment.  Cook  county 
had  brought  a  banner  iinto  the  assemblage 
inscribed,  '  Cook  County  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.' During  a  pause  in  the  proceedings  a 
delegate  from  another  county  rose  and  pro- 
posed, with  the  consent  of  the  Cook  county 
delegation,  '  to  amend  the  banner  by  substi- 
tuting for  "  Cook  county  "  the  word  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,'  al  'the  same  time  unrolling 
a  scroll  and  revealing  the  word  '  Illinois  '  in 
huge  capitals.  The  Cook  delegation  promptly 
accepted,  the  amendment,  and'  amidst  a  per- 
fect hurricane  of  hurrahs  the  banner  was 
duly  altered  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  Republican  party  of  the  state,  thus: 
'  Illin»»to  lor  Abraham  Lincoln.'  " 

Not  Half  Slave  and  Hall  Free. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  nomina- 
tion Lincoln  addressed  his  constituents.  The 
first  paragraph  of  his  speech  gave  the  key 
to  the  campaign  he>  proposed.  "A  house  di- 
videdi  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  dlo  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  diviided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other." 

Then-  followed  the  famous  charge  of  con- 
spiracy against- the  slavery  advocate^  the 
charge  that  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  andi  Douglas  had  been  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  legalize  the  institution 
of  slavery  "in  all  the  states,  old  as  Weil  as 
new,  north  as  well  as  south."  He  marshaled 
one  after  anoflher  of  the  measures  that  the 
pro-slavery  leaders  had  secured  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  clinched  the  argument  by 
one  of  his  inimita'ble  illustrations: 

"  When  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers, 
different  portions  of  whicrT'w'elrriow  have 
been  gotten  out  at  ddfferent  times  and  places 
and  by  different  worltmen— Stephen,  Frank- 
lin, Roger,  and  James,  for  instance— and  we 
see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a 
mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fit- 
ting, and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions 
of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to 
their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few,  not  omitting  even  scaffold- 
ing—-or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see 
the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  pre- 
pared yet  to  bring  such  a  piece  in— in  such  a 
case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James 
all  understood  one  ar.-o'ther  from  the  begin- 
ning!, and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan 
or  draft,  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was 
struck." 


The  speech  was  severely  criticised  by  Iin- 
coln'si  friends.  It  was  too  radical.  It  was 
sectionak  He  heard  the  complaints  unmoved. 
"  If  I  had'  to  draw  a  pen  across  my  record," 
he  said,  one  day,  "and  erase  my  whoJe  Ufe 
I  from  sight,  and  I  had  one  poor  gift  or  choice 
leift  as  to  what  I  should  save  from  the  wreck, 
I  should  choose  that  speech  and  leave  it 
to  the  world  unerased." 

Speech  Drew  Douglas   Oat. 
|      The  speech  was,  in  fact,  oneof  great  politl- 
j  cal    adlroitnes&.      It    forced    Douglas    to  do 
exactly  what  he  did  not  want  to  do  in  Illi- 
nois— explain  his    own    record     diuring    the 
i'  last  four  years1;   explain  the  true  meaning 
of   the '  Kansas-AST ebraska  bill;   discuss  the 
Dred  Scott  decision;  say  whether  or  not  he 
thought  siiavery   so  good,  a  thing  that  the 
country  couldi  afford  to  extend  it  instead. of 
i  confining  it  where  it  would  be  'in  wurse  of 
$  gradual    extinction.      Douglas   wanted    the 
j  Republicans   of   Illinois   to   follow  Greeley's 
1  advice:     "Forgive  the  past."     He  wanted 
j  to  make  the  most  among  them;  of  his  really 
,  noble  revolt  against  the-attempt  of  his  party 
>  to  fasten  an  unjust  constitution  on  Kansas. 
J  Lincoln    ,'ould  not  allow  him  to  bask  for  an 
instant  in  the  sun  of  that  revolt.    He  crowded 
him  step  by  strp  through  his  party's  record, 

i and.  compelled  him.  to  face  What)  he- called  the 
profound  central  truth  of  the  Republican 
party,  "slavery  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  as  ■wrong." 
But  it  was  at  once  evident  that,  Douglas 
-  ,,*  m*an  to  meet  the  is&ue  squarely.  He 
called  the  doctrine  of  Lincoln's  "  ho/use  di- 
vided agaj  net  itself  "  speech  "  sectionalism  "■ 
his  charge  of  conspiracy  "falise";  his  talk 
of  the  wrong  of  slavery  extension  "  abolition- 
isim.  This  went  on  for  a  month.  Then  Lin- 
coln resolved  to  force  Douglas-  to  meet  his 
arguments,  and  challenged,  him  to  a  series 
of  joint  debates.  Douglas,  was  not  pleased 
His  reply  to  the  challenge  was  irritable,  even 

^^'T^L    *°   thcse  of  »to  friends 
who  talked  with  him  privately  of  the  contest 

.i£.?*y:.      }  *>  not  ft**-  between  you  and  me 
"TTiaf  i-Kd'm  To^^rtefitr^i^^frtaQ*^».--Tli^yh-o^'  ' 
country  knows   me,  and  has  me  measurt 
Lincoln,,  as  regards  myself,  is> comparative, 
unknown,  and*  If  he  gets- the  best  of  th* 
bate— and  I.  want  to  say  he  is  the  able- 
the  Republicans  have  got— I  shall  lose 
thing   and    Lincoln    will     gain    every 
Should  I  win  I  shall  gain  but  little.    1 1 
want  to  go  into  a  debate  with  Abe." 

Comparison    Favors   Dong-las. 

How  barrep  Lincoln's  public  career  in  com- 
parison! Three,  terms  in,  the.,  lower  house  of 
the  state  assembly,  one  teem  in  congress, 
then  a  failure  which  drove  him  from  public 
life.  Now  he  returns  as  a  bolter  from  his 
party,  a  leader  in  a  new  organization  which 
the  conservatives  are  denouncing  as  "  vision- 
ary," "impractical,"  "revolutionary." 

No  one  recognized  more  clearly  than  Lin- 
coln the  difference  between  himself  and  his 
opponent.  "  With  me,"  he  said,  sadly,  ir» 
comparing  the  careers-of  himself  and  Doug- 
las, "  the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a  failure 
—a  flat  fiailure.  With  him  it  has  been  one  of 
splendid  success."  He*  warned-  his  party  at 
the  outset  that,  with  himself  as  a  standard 
bearer,  the  battle  must  be  fought  on  principle 
alone,  without  any  of  the  external  aids  which 
Douglas'  brilliant  career  gave.  "  Senator 
Douglas  is  of  world  wide  renown,"  he  said. 
"All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or 
who  have  beep  pfjiia  j£»£ty  lo£-y§ax&-Bast. 
have  been  looking  upon  him  as  certainly,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  be  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  seen- in  his  round, 
jolly,  fruitful  face  postoffices  land'  offices, 
marshalships,  and  cabinet  appointments, 
chargeships,  and  foreign  missions,  bursting 
and  sprouting  out  in  wonderful  exuberance, 
ready  to  be  laid  hold,  cf  by  their  greedy  hands. 

"And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this 
attractive  picture  °o  long,  they  cannot,  in  the 
little  distraction  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
party,  brine  themselves  to  give  up  the  charm- 
ing hope;  but- with  greedier  aruslety  they  rush 
about  him,  sustain  him  and  give  him 
marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions 
beyond'  what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest 
prosperity  they  could  have  brought  about  in 
his  favor. 

On.  the  contrary',  nobody  has  ever  ex- 
pected me  to  be  president.  In  my  poor,  lean, 
lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any 
cabbages  were  sprouting  out.  These  are 
disadvantages,  all  taken  together,  that  the 
Republicans  labor  under.  AVe  have  to  fight 
this  battle  upon  principle,  and  upon  principle 
alone." 


Takes  Defeat  with   Serenity. 

Lincoln  Accepted  the  result  with  a  serenity 
inexplicable  to  his  supporters.  To  him  the 
contest  was  but  one  battle  in  a  "  durable  " 
struggle.  Little  matter  who  won  now,  if  in 
the  end  the  rigHt,  triumphed.  From  the  first 
he  had  looked  at' the  final  result— not  at  the 
senatorship.  "  I  do  not  claim,  gentleme^,  to 
be  unselfish,"  he  said  at  Chicago  in  July.  "  I 
do  not  pretend  that  I  would  not  like  to  go  to 
the  United  States  senate;  I  make  no  such 
hypocritical  pretense;  but  I  do  say  to  you 
that  in  this  mighty  issue,  it  is  nothing  to  you, 
nothing  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion, whether  or  not  Judge  Douglas  or  myself 
6hall  ever  be  heard  of  after  this  night;  it  may 
be  a  trifle  to  either  of  us,  but  in  connection 
with  this  mighty  question,  upon  which  hang 
the  destines  of  the  nation  perhaps,  it  is  abso- 
lutely nothing." 

The  intense  heat  and  fury  of  the  debates, 
the  defeat  in  November,  did  not  alter  a  jot 
this  high  view..  "  I  am  glad  I  made  the  late 
race,"  he  wrote  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry.  "  It  gave 
me  a  hearing  on  the  great  and  durable  ques- 
tion of  the  age  which  I  would  have  had  in  no 
other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of 
view  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  believe  I  have 
made  some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  long  after  1  am  gone." 

At  that  date  perhaps  no  one  appreciated  the 
value  of  what  Lincoln  had  done  as  well  as  he 
did  himself.  He  was  absolutely  sure  he  was 
righ't  and  that  in  the  end  people  would  see  it. 
Though  he  might  not  rise,  he  knew  his  cause 
would. 
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VI  HERE  LJACOLN  DELIVERED  tAMOUS 

"LAST  SPEECH"  AT BLOOM1NGTON,  ILL. 
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Illinois  Lawyi 
Lincoln's  Lost  Speech  Climax 


Bloomington,  111. — "WJe  do  not'  in- 
:end  to  dissolve  the  Union,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  let  you  dissolve  it." 

So  far  as  known,  but  one  man  now 
living-  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  utter 
those  prophetic  words,  the  climax  of 
his  famous  "lost  speech,"  delivered  at 
the  Anti-Nebraskan  convention  in 
L856.  That  man  is  John  A.  Fulwiler, 
Delieved  to  be  the  oldest  lawyer  at  the 
Illinois  bar, 

Mr.  Fulwiler,  •.  who  was  admitted  to 
the  McLean  county  bar  in  1870,  was 
t3  when  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
take  him  to  hear  Lincoln  speak1  in 
Majors'  hall.  That  structure  still 
stands.  Upon  the  walls  is  a  bronze 
tablet  which  chronicles  the  event. 

"This/ tablet  marks  the  site  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
Lost  Speech,  May  29,  1856.  Placed  by 
Letitia  Green  Stevenson  chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. May  29,  1918." 

Fulyifer'S  home  was  in  Lexington,  I 
aortti  of  here,  and  served  as  a  center  I 
:or  the,- underground  railroad  system,  | 
which  ;was  busy  passing  fjjigltlve^ 
slaves  onward  toward  Canada1  from* 
the  southern  states.  Although  66 
rears  have  passed  shiee  the  dayjrhen 
Lincoln  threw  djown  the  gauntlet  to 
the  pro-slavery  men  within  his  own 
party,  the  old  lawyer's  mind  clearly 
recalls  the  incidents  of  the  period  and 
Lincoln's  speech  which  held  the  crowd 
30  .spellbound  that)  even  the  reporters 
forgot  to  record  it,  thereby  losing  it 
Eorevei*  to  posterity ,  for  Lincoln  spoke 
without  notes. 

;    Illinois   Slavery  Battleground 

Illinois  was  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  But  it  had  its  slavery 
proponents  just  the; same.  Some  fa- 
vored slavery  for  economic  reasons. 
d  there  for  purely  political  ones,  and 
there  was  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
slavery  element  which  took  that  stand 
merely  to  be  against  those  leaders 
who  were  gaining,  recognition  for 
;hemseiyes  by  their' stand  against  the 
3lavery  system. 

Bloomington  was  the  center  of  & 
wordy  warfare,,  which  ilasfced  until  the 
Jlood  spilled  in'  the  Civil  iWar  cooled 
theardor  of  both'«idesr 

Friehds  of  years  became  enemies  in 
irguing  the  question.  Men  who  had 
nothing  whatsoever  at  stake  in  .the 
struggle  gloried  in  their  pr*-slavery 
3tand.  Neighbors  became  antagonized, 
business^  firms  were  '  disrupted* .  and 
even  families  became  estranged  over 
the  question  of  whether  slavery 
Should  be  extended  to  the  territories. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that 
the  Anti-Nebraskan  convention:  was 
field.  It  was  hot  the  friendliest  audi- 
ence that  Lincoln  faced.  It  was  an 
audience  ready  to  leap  at  him,  If  the 
hour  arose,  and  figuratively  rend  him 
to  pieces.  Mr.  Fulwiler,  in  recalling 
that  day  said  the  outstanding  recol- 
lection In  his  mind  was  the  ^appear- 
ance of  Lincoln. 

When  Lincoln  walked  on  the.  stage 
he  was  tall,  ungainly,  clad  in  sober 
garments,  rather  iH-fltting.  Ho  wore 
his  long-tailed  coat  and  the,  small 
black  tie  used  1ft"  those  days. 
Spoke  Without  Notes 

The  hall,  Mn  Fulwiler  said,  was 
filled  to  capacity.  Many  men  sat  in 
the  windows,  stood  on  chairs!1'  sjnd 
crowded  about  the  platform.  Wben 
Lincoln  was  introduced  there  was  lit- 
tle or  no  applause.  He  w$s  still  Abe 
Lincolny1  a  lawyer  and  a  politician*  of 
local  renown,  but  nothing  out  pf  the 
ordinary,    Tiiere  were  a  score  of  men^H 


seated  on  the  piatform  behind  him 
who  were  better  known.  Of  that 
group,  he  was  the  one  who  seemed 
less  likely  to  gain  a  lasting  fame. 

Lincoln  stepped  forward  ^  without 
manuscript.  Reporters  from  metro- 
politan papers  who  sat  at  a  pine  table 
in  front  of  the  platform  began  making 
a  few  notes  and  then  quit?  If  ever 
there  was  an  inspired  speech,  Lincoln's 
appeal  Would  bean  that  designation. 
When  Lincoln  finished  speaking  there 
was  no  applause.  The  delegates  sat 
spellbound,  enthralled,  overwhelmed 
with  the  intensity  and  emotion  of  the 
orator. 

Mr/  Fulwiler  said  he  cOuld  never 
forget  that  portion  where}  after  re- 
peating with  great  power  and  earnest- 
ness the  charge  of  disunion  made 
against  the  Anti-Nebraskan  party,  Lin- 
coln stood  as  if  on  tip-toe,  his  tall 
form  erect,  his  long  arms  extended, 
his  face  fairly  radiant  .with  the  flush 
of  excitement,  and  declared,  "the  Union 
will  not  be  permitted  to  be  dissolved." 


Speaker  .'»By)».-'yt.  W«*'  Seve^  .t'omf 

■   ■Jittxrcir"Wiil}' Be    Pound.  -'   '-,  ■ 

5L0[O5nN^'rdj»r;'.Jfll.,  February ..iO.-v- 
That  :the,i bet»e  a(id ■  alnew  of  Lincoln's' 
lost  speech  was  never  lost  aH<3  that 
the  speech  Itself  hever  has  been  found 
and    neyei'-"-^irIli.'.ube  ^founfl. .  ivtere  ■  'tjufc 
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theories  vadvSi^ce5r  by    the  TRev.    Drj 

William  E,  Bartpri.  of  Oak  Park,  'itlj,! 

in  an  address  deliSf.er.ed  hera/last  night*] 

on   "Lincoln  ;!ana  Liberty.'' '' "'j^'v.  Jter4 

ton  spoke  aV^h^' State  Normal  ^ppllegej 

on  "The  Education  of  Abraham  Lin;.'] 

coin"  and  later'at  the  Lions' Club.    ,'■'   >: 

.  He- spake  of  theyjhtinjate  relations  1 

of    Lincoln      with^i.Bloom.ingtOin.  "j'B.nd.j 

especially. of  the  "lost  speech"  >deliv-,i 

ered  there  at  the  cpftventloh^ai  whlchl 

the  Republican' par^y  of .  Illinois /was 

organised,  M|Ly  29,  .1856..  .Drr" 

said:,* -:•-'•'  >•«  .•-..'•:-  i 

"I '  believe ".  that"  the   Peori 

must    have 'contained    tjig  _ 

sihewl~of  ^the"  TBlopmingtoW ;  speech  ' 

which    is    kiiown    as    LlncOln$'  lost 

speech.'    <jBueh •.,*  speech   a  'ina.h;.t ,.$'ojj» 

not  create  out  of  *blue  sky  r'v  it  takes 

tlme;£0  gro.W  in'hrnvy  SecondjVt  i:be- 

lieve'*ha'tv^hltney  secured  much,  of 

the   splcitlJ'an&  some   of7  'tSxie .'rph%aae'-j 

plogy  of  tba  lost" speech.    ,RutHn,tne, 

third  >p)aee„I  ab  not  believe 'that  the 

loBt.*£&e,ch  evet  could:  have,  been  re-' 

produced;    -..■-.  ■  ..  ,* 

"Lincoln    probably-   tried    to   repro- 
duce/it 'aJ  'few  nights  later  'at., a:';rativ 
ficatlon    meeting-  in    Springfield,-'  but' 
there  came  joixt  to  that  meeting  only 
i  Lincoln,  :jhta  -..partner,    ^vrfiifam-   H. 

Herhdpn , ;  s  nd;  an  ■'"  o t  nefw i  sef  und i a^ ., 
tingulahe/l  man,  John  Pain-  '  ,L1»Qoln 
was  elected  ;Chai«*nSap  withpu't'  oppo-r 

.  sition,  and-  he  IPoH  the  chair  amid 
what   th'6-  press    report,    prepared    by 

Herhdo'n,  _  d^Rprjbad  as  "de'fr'f^.riihBr 
calls.' '  ■  B'Ut/^P  'yoU  suppose  'that'Lip* 
ctbln  repeated  khis  'lost  speech rjtto  two 
•mien  and  a-  ball-'  of  otherwise'  empty 
chairs? '.i  .He:  said.  Just  enough  *«•  ■•■$&■■■ 
a  good'  report? in  the:  papers,; -\<  Xo»  man 
can/  delfvejrva,  great  address'to  pfhpty 
'chairs. ;,.  ">■''':; '  ;\  ■■'•"(  .;'■•.-■'  <  '-.-V' ,-,'•.■•►;■  .V  ,"■/... 
"The.repprterft,were  so  interested  in 

;Lirtcoln'a  great  speech' the^'forgof  to 
report.- it."'.  ,-,.'■  ''• '","  j.~ 
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Peoria    Incident    Recalled 
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That  the  bora  and  sinew  of  Lincoln's 
lost  speech  was  never  lost  and  that 
"the  speech  itself  never  has  been 
found  and  never  will  be  found,  were 
the  theories  advanced  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Barton  in  an  address  de- 
livered here  tonight  on  "Lincoln  and 
;  Liberty."  Dr,  Barton  spoke  at  the 
State  Normal  college  on  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and 
later  at  the  Lions  club. 

He  spoke  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  Lincoln  with  Bloomlngton, 
and  especially  of  the  "lost  speech" 
delivered  there  at  the  convention  at 
which  the  Republican  party  of  II- 
linois  was  organized,  May  29,  1856. 
Dr.  Barton  said: 

v  "I  believe  that  the  Peoria  speech 
must  have  contained  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Bloomlngton  speech 
Which  is  known  as  Lincoln's  lost 
speech.  Such  a  speech  a  man  does 
not  create  out  of  blue  sky;  it  takes 


" 


time 


_ 


to  grow 


in  him.     Secondly,  X 


of  the  spirit  and  some,  of  the  pfc 
ology  of  the  lost !  speech!    But  fcv  the 
third  place  I  do  hot  believe  that*  the, 
lost  speech  evesf' could*  have  been 
reproduced.7  «  ■■<  '-■ ':'-"". »  *  ■ v'? ,     >■'  " 

'•Lincoln  probably  tried  to  Vepron 
duce  it  a  few:mghts  later, at' a'  rati- 
fication meeting* ih.  Springfield,"  but 
there  came  out'  to  that  meeting  ority? 
Lincoln,  his     partner    Jtfillifrm 
Herndon,    and   an    otherwise  TjBlM 
tinguished  man,  John  Pain. '  Llnco" 
was  elected  chairman  without  oppo- 
sition, and  he  took  the  chair  amid 
what  the  press  report,  prepared  hy 
Herndon,     described    as     'deafening 
calls.'    But  do  you  suppose  that  Lin- 
coln repeated  his  lost  spe<sch  to  two'j 
men  and  a  hall  of  otherwise  empty^ 
I  chairs?    He  saidl^enoughto  get 
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man  can  deliver  a  grea«.  «***» 

empty  chags^  »,  interested 
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Lincoln's  .Famous  'Lost  Speech' 


THE      DEARBORN      INDEPENDENT 


IT  IS  now  seventy  years  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his 
famous  'lost  speech.'  Round 
the  indistinct  memory  of  that 
address  is  the  halo  that  ac- 
companies lost  things.  The  'lost 
continent  of  Atlantis'  probably  never 
existed  in  geography,  but  we  cannot 
spare  it  from  literature.  'The  lost 
cause'  is  forever  enshrined  in  the 
heart  of  the  South.  'The  lost  chord' 
gave  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  a  theme  for 
his  best  piece  of  music.  'The  lost 
arts'  afforded  Wendell  Phillips, 
a  theme  for  an  inspiring  address. 
And  everybody  knows  about  the 
lost  fish  which  every  fisherman  has 
hooked  and  not  landed. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  value 
of  things  thus  lost.  No  one  can 
measure  the  fish  that  slipped  off 
the  hook  or  the  harmony  of  the  lost 
chord.  And  no  one  can  now  dispute 
that  Lincoln's  'lost  speech'  was  all 
that  tradition  affirms.  It  probably 
was  all  that  and  maybe  more.  It  is 
the  speeches  we  have  that  can  be 
parsed  and  analyzed.  It  has 
been  said  that  William  Cullen 
Bryant  committed  an  un- 
pardonable sin  against  litera- 
ture by  not  dying  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
then  we  could  all  have  mar- 
veled over  the  great  work  that 
would  surely  have  been  done 
had  the  author  of  Thanatopsis 
lived  to  maturity.  What  do  we 
know  about  the  'lost  speech' 
of  Abraham  Lincoln?  How 
did  it  come  to  be  lost? 
Has  it  ever  been  found? 
Ts  it  possible  that  it 
may  still  be  re- 
covered? 

Just  by  way 
of  showing 
how  far 
the  'lost 
speech'  has 
become  a 
myth,  even 
in  minds  of 

some  of  the  men  who  heard 
it  or  something  like  it,  I  refer  to  an 
article  published  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
by  Lucius  B.  Hinman,  who  spent  his 
youth  partly  in  Kansas  and  partly 
in  Illinois,  and  returned  to  his 
native  state,  Connecticut,  for  his  last 
years.   He  said: 


'Hundreds  of  young  men  went 
from  Ottawa,  having  heard  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  to  debate  with  Douglas 
in  Bloomington.  They  made  up  a 
big  party  and  went  over. 

'Lincoln  had  the  opening  hour 
in  that  argument.  It  was  the  famous 
"lost  speech"  of  Lincoln.  There 
were  reporters  present  but  they 
were  too  excited  to  take  notes 
Lincoln  began.  They  went 
Everybody  went  wild. 

'It  was  in  that  speech 
Lincoln  made  the  point  that 
Douglas  the  temporary  advantage 
in  the  campaign  for  the  Senate  but 
which  two  years  later  won  the 
Presidency  for  Lincoln  and  lost  it 
for  Douglas  .  ...  It  was  in  the 
public  square,  and  there  were  ten 
thousand  people  present.' 

I  copy  this  from  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  unfortunately  is  not 
dated,  but  it  was  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  it  appeared.  There  is 
more  of  it,  a  half-column,  and  it 
shows  several  things. 


after 
wild. 

that 
gave 
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First,  this  Mr.  Hinman  was 
evidently  a  truthful  man,  and  highly 
regarded  in  New  Haven,  and  he  had 
actually  attended  the  meeting  he 
remembered  and  had  heard  Lincoln 
speak. 

Secondly,    while    he    may    have 
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gone  to  Bloomington  at  some  time 
for  a  political  rally,  the  meeting 
which  he  described  was  evidently  in 
his  own  town  of  Ottawa. 

Thirdly,  in  his  memory  of  what 
he  thought  he  heard  he  confused 
the  Bloomington  speech,  which  I 
am  quite  sure  he  did  not  hear,  with 
the  first  joint  debate  at  Ottawa, 
which  he  did  hear,  and  the  second 
joint  debate  at  Freeport,  which  he 
did  not  hear  but  about  which  he 
had  heard  much.  The  Bloomington 
meeting  occurred  not  in  the  public 
square  but  in  a  hall,  and  nothing 
that  Mr.  Hinman  remembered  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  that 
meeting. 

I  mention  these  things  because 
these  are  the  conditions  the  his- 
torian has  to  meet  in  sifting  recol- 
lections. Truthful  men  do  not 
always  tell  the  truth  concerning 
what  happened  many  years  ago. 
They  color  it  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less.  Fortunately,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  where  the  'lost 
speech'  was  delivered.  What 
he  said  in  the  speech  may  be 
open  to  discussion,  however. 
The  'lost  speech'  was  de- 
livered in  Major's  Hall,  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois,  May  29,  1856. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  speeches 
in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  cam- 
paign, which  occurred  two 
years  and  some  months  later. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  day 
when  the  Republican  Party 
was  organized  in  Illinois.  That 
party  was  formed  by  the 
combination  of  Whigs,  Free- 
Soilers  and  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats.  Its  endeavor  was 
to  unite  all  men  of  all  the  old 
parties  who  were  opposed  to 
the  further  extension  of 
slavery. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had 
returned  to  political 
life  in  1854  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compro- 
mise, and  was  in 
that  year  a  candi- 
date for  the  sena- 
torship  from  Illinois  as  an  old-line 
Whig.  He  continued  to  think  he 
was  a  Whig  for  two  years  more.  He 
was  very  reluctant  to  form  any  new 
affiliation.     He  had  not  joined  the 

Abolitionists    nor      (Concluded  on  page  19) 
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(Concluded  from  page  6) 


the  Free-Soilers  nor  the  Know-Nothings, 
believing  that  the  Whig  Party  was  the  one 
and  only  party  that  was  destined  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  slave-holding  democracy. 
In  this  hope  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Whig  Party  went  to  pieces,  and 
Lincoln  was  not  very  swift  in  discovering 
that  it  had  done  so. 

But  when  Lincoln,  after  long  hesitation, 
decided  to  join  the  new  party,  he  went  in 
with  ardor.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Sanga- 
mon County  to  the  first  state  convention. 
He  was  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  at 
that  time,  but  it  was  understood  that  he 
would  contest  the  senatorship  with  Douglas 
two  years  later,  as  he  did. 

At  Bloomington,  a  rather  heterogeneous 
group  assembled.  John  M.  Palmer  presided. 
He  had  been  a  Democrat,  and  he  later  re- 
turned and  died  in  that  party,  as  did  also 
Lyman  Trumbull,  who  was  present  at 
Bloomington.  At  the  other  extreme  were 
men  like  Owen  Lovejoy,  brother  of  Rever- 
end Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  the  man  who  had 
suffered  martyrdom  for  his  faith  in  free- 
dom. And  there  were  Whigs  who  were 
almost  as  extreme  as  the  Abolitionists, 
and  others,  like  Sc  lator  Orville  H.  Brown- 
ing, who  were  firm  hi  their  belief  that  slavery 
was  one  of  the  perpetual  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution,  although  most  of  those  men 
were  sorry  it  had  to  be  so.  On  the  floor  of 
the  convention  Browning  led  the  Con- 
servatives, and  his  was  perhaps  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  framing  of  the  platform — at 
least  he  thought  it  was  so — while  on  the 
radical  side  the  leader  was  Owen  Lovejoy, 
later  a  member  of  Congress. 

.LINCOLN  was  a  harmonizer,  and  he  urged 
that  the  convention  stand  rather  firmly  on 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  his 
advice  had  great  weight.  Largely  through 
his  influence  the  convention,  so  mixed  in 
its  composition,  proceeded  to  make  its 
platform  without  division,  and  Lincoln 
was  chosen  to  head  the  state  electoral 
ticket.  While  that  was  a  rather  empty 
honor,  it  put  his  name  at  the  head  of  the 
party  masthead. 

So  the  convention  moved  toward  its 
close  harmoniously,  and  was  ready  for  its 
thrills  and  got  them.  James  S.  Emery,  from 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  present  and  by 
invitation  made  a  speech  concerning  the 
hardships  of  free-state  men  in  Kansas.  They 
had  suffered  loss  of  property  and  even  of 
life  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  bring 
Kansas  into  the  Union  a  free  state.  His 
was  an  eloquent  and  moving  appeal  for  the 
support  of  the  new  party  in  keeping  slavery 
out  of  all  the  territories. 

Lincoln  himself  was  deeply  stirred. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  day  he  took  the 
platform — it  was  about  half-past  five — 
and  he  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour.  He 
began  as  he  usually  began,  calmly  and  with 
deliberation,  but  his  blood  was  stirred,  and 
he  soon  warmed  up  to  his  theme. 

Some  people  say  it  was  because  the 
hour  was  late  and  the  papers  had  all  that 
they  could  print  Others  say  that  it  was 
because  they  were  carried  away  with  the 
wdor  of  Lincoln's  eloquence.  Be  the  ex- 
\anation     what    it    may    have    been,   no 


report    of    that     speech     was      preserved. 

And  not  everyone  who  heard  it  was  pro- 
foundly affected.  Senator  Browning,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
was  sure  that  his  was  the  really  important 
part  in  that  day's  work.  He  said  so  in  his 
diary,  not  with  conscious  egotism,  but  as  a 
simple  statement  of  fact.  As  for  the  oratory, 
he  said: 

'I  was  called  out  and  made  two  speeches 
in  the  afternoon.  Convention  also  addressed 
by  Lovejoy,  Lincoln,  Cook  &  others.' 

As  far  as  Browning  was  concerned,  the 
'lost  speech'  was  a  total  loss. 

X  ET  Browning,  absorbed  in  his  own 
work,  was  in  the  minority  in  his  lack  of 
appreciation  of  Lincoln's  address.  Most  who 
heard  it  were  aware  that  they  were  listening 
to  real  eloquence.  The  tradition  of  that 
'lost  speech'  was  a  lasting  one  not  only  in 
Illinois  politics  but  in  literature.  The 
whole  world  is  interested  in  what  Lincoln 
said  that  day. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  deliver 
an  address  in  Bloomington,  and  I  requested 
in  connection  with  it  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  every  known  survivor  of  the  'lost 
speech.'  To  my  great  joy,  they  were 
assembled  and  I  catechized  them  in  detail. 
The  notes  I  made  as  they  were  speaking 
were  transcribed  within  a  few  days  and 
copies  were  sent  to  these  men  for  correc- 
tion and  signature.  Some  of  the  men,  in 
their  letters  of  reply,  added  other  items 
which  occurred  to  them.  So  I  have  a  rather 
valuable  lot  of  manuscript,  not  very  large, 
to  be  sure,  with  first-hand  testimony  as  to 
the  'lost  speech.' 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Lincoln 
was  very  willing  that  his  speech  should  be 
lost.  This  opinion  is  not  original  with  me. 
Others  have  expressed  it,  including  Hon. 
Joseph  Medill,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  heard  it.  Under  the  spell  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  degree  of  harmony  attending 
the  work  of  the  convention,  and  the  pas- 
sion stirred  by  the  speeches  of  Lovejoy  and 
Emery,  the  convention  was  ready  for  a  red- 
hot  speech,  and  Lincoln  made  it.  He  had 
no  mind  to  retract  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  realized  when 
the  convention  was  over  that  his  passionate 
expressions  uttered  in  that  atmosphere 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  new  party  as  a  whole.  It  was  still  in- 
choate and  made  up  of  men  of  widely  di- 
vergent views.  Read  in  cold  print  it  would 
not  carry  with  it  the  spell  of  the  meeting  at 
which  it  had  been  delivered.  Many  men 
who  were  coming  with  hesitation  into  the 
new  organization  might  be  repelled  by  too 
radical  a  deliverance.  Indeed,  Lincoln's 
concern  for  the  next  two  years  was  to  keep 
conservative  voters  from  thinking  him  more 
radical  than  he  was.  I  think  he  was  relieved 
to  find  that  it  was  not  reported. 

I  have  at  least  this  reason  for  my  belief. 
Lincoln  and  his  partner,  Herndon,  were  on 
intimate  terms  with  Simeon  Francis,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Sangamon  Journal. 
Lincoln  could  get  anything  he  chose  into 
the  Journal  of  Springfield,  or  for  that  matter 
into  the  Pantagraph  of  Bloomington.  If 
he.  had  wanted  his  speech  printed,  he  could 
have  written  it  out  that  night  in  Blooming- 


ton or  next  day  in  Springfield.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  do  so  is  a  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  did  not  care  to  do  so.  The 
event  was  an  important  one;  Lincoln  knew 
it.  It  was  too  important  to  be  wrongly 
done.  I  think  he  preferred  to  leave  it 
spoken  but  not  printed. 


Bi 


►UT  I  think  we  know  pretty  nearly  what 
he  said.  I  think  if  we  read  his  Peoria  speech 
of  1854  we  know  the  principles  that  must 
have  entered  into  this  address,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  he  did 
two  years  later  in  his  'house-divided-against- 
itself  speech. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  can  re- 
construct the  'lost  speech'  out  of  the  Peoria 
address.  That  was  a  set,  formal,  well- 
wrought-out  argument.  The  'lost  speech' 
was  very  different.  Just  one  week  before 
the  convention  met  in  Bloomington,  Law- 
rence,  the  capital  of  Kansas,  had  been 
looted  and  partly  buried.  Ex-Governor 
Reeder,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Pierce  administration  to  enforce  the  Le- 
compton  or  slavery  constitution,  and 
who  had  revolted  and  resigned,  was  present 
at  Bloomington,  and  he  and  Emery  were 
heroes  of  the  hour. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  failed  as  oratory 
but  won  immortality  as  literature.  The 
'lost  speech'  would  probably  have  failed  as 
literature,  but  it  succeeded  as  oratory.  And 
as  literature  that  wakened  doubts  and 
would  have  had  to  be  defended,  it  was 
better  not  to  have  been  printed. 

Oratory  is  one  thing  and  literature  is 
another.  Demosthenes  did  not  produce  as 
great  literature  as  certain  other  of  the  Greek 
orators,  but  when  he  spoke,  men  said,  'Come, 
let  us  go  and  fight  Philip!'  That  was  great 
oratory,  and  that  was  the  sort  to  which 
belonged  Lincoln's  lost  speech.' 
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Birttolac^PTOpifblican  Earty  in  Bloomington. 


Major's  Hall,  shown  above,  located  at  the  southwest 
the  birthplace  of  the  Republican  party.  Erected  in  th 
stories,  the  upper  being  utilized  for  a  meeting  place  an 
eal  gatherings  were  held  there  and  it  was  there  that  th 
livered  his  famous  "Lost  Speeclj,"  took  place  and  which 
In  the  sixties,  a  fire*^amafe3Tthe  upper  floor  and  the  bu 
has  since  been  used  for  business  and  apartment  purpos 
the  historic  meeting,  was  placed  in  position  by  the  Daug 


corner  of  Front  and  East  streets,  is  credited  with  being 
e  early  fifties,  this  building  was-  originally  of  three 
d  capable  of  seating  perhaps  500  persons.  Many  politi- 
e  historic  convention  of  May  29,  1856,  where  Lincoln  de- 
event  is  to  be  celebrated  tonight  at  Consistory  temple, 
ilding  was  then  reduced  in  size  to  two  stories,  and  it 
es.  A  bronze  tablet  on  the  east  wall,  commemorative  of 
hters  of  the  American  Revolution.        ■ 
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V. 


(Bv  «  M*  mber  offHtStaft  Staff.)  | 

IN  Bloomlngton, HI.,  severe  weeks 
ago,  I  found  an  aged  man  wbiQ 
knew  Lincoln  and  who  told  me 
some  stories  about  him  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  all  of  Lincoln's 
biographers.  He  was  Joseph  W.  Fif er, 
governor  of  Illinois  in  the  early  '90s, 
how  89  years  old. 

"I  first  heard  of  Abe  Lincoln  In 
1856  when  the  new  Republican  party 
was  first  organized  in  Illinois  at  a 
state  convention  held  in  Blooming- 
ton,"  Mr.  Fifer  said.  "In  that  con- 
vention Lincoln  made  what  after- 
ward came  to  be  known  as  his  famous 
'lost  speech,'  so  called  because  his 
eloquence  was  so  great  it  swept  every- 
one off  his  feet,  including  the  news- 
paper reporters,  who  sat  so  spell- 
bound that  they  forgot  to  make  notes 
of  the  speech  and  it  was  lost,  except 
i  such  parts  of  it  as  could  be  pieced 
!  together  from  memory.  This  was  said 
then  to  be  the  greatest  speech  ever 
delivered  in  Illinois,  and  after  that 
people  began  to  mention  the  name  of 
Lincoln  as  a  possibility  for  the  presi- 
dency, f. 

Voiced   the   Free   Soil   Battle   Crle». 

"I  was  a  boy  of  15  then,  on  a  farm 
near  Bloomlngton.    The  whole  coun- 

-tjy  was  stirred  up  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  slavery  would  be  ex- 
tended into  the  new  states  that  were 
to  be  formed  from  the  territories  of 

[Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  our  week- 
ly newspaper  was  filled  with  the  po- 

\lltlcal  news  that  grew  out  of  that 

/Agitation,  and  I  read  It  all. 
r  "U  was  in  that  'lost  speech'  that 
Lincoln  first  uttered  those  phrases 
that  afterward  became  war  cries  of 
the  free-soil  men,  such  as:  'Kansas 
shall  be  free!'  'Slavery  must  be  kept 
out  of  Kansas!'  'Slavery  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  eternal  right!"  'We  will 
say  to  the  southern  disunlonists,  we 
^won't  go  out  of  this  Union,  and  you 
shan't!'  And  he  ended  with:  There 
is  a  power  and  magic  in  popular 
opinion.  To  that  let  us  now  appeal; 
and  while  In  all  probability  no  resort 

!  to  force  will  be  needed,  our  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  will  stand  us 
in  good  Btead  when,  if  ever,  we  must 
make  an  appeal  to  battle  and  to  the 

^04,01  uo8t«/:,:;; 

"The  accounts  of  that  speech  and 
^rf  how  tt«>  delegatea  made  a  "#J^ 
'embrace'  Lincoln  when  tie  :--^0, 
[through?  thriBed  m^iamd  thereafter^ 
'■tread  everything  I  could  find  to  our 

.,  ..'*'  '0/  -Ms  ■  deba^fi  with  Douglsi,, 
1  aid  whenr  It  Was  lin^ouneed  that  Lffi-1 
•In  wa»  to  sjpeajt  In  the  courthouse 
in  Bloomlngton  In  September, 
858,  t  was  so  excited  by  the  possi- 
bility of.  hearing  him, I  could  hardly; 
watt  for  the  time  to  come. 

Seemed   Awlrwmrd   at;tlw   8t»T«. 

futher  ~and"1t^ve  to  that  af*er- 
noon,  and  when  we  arrived  the  court- 
house yard  was  packed  with  people.; 
There  were  no  seats.  Everyone  stood. 
I  wormed  my  way  through  the  crowd 
and  got  well  up  to  front  Just  as 
Leonard  Swet  was  finishing  his  in- 
troduction of  Lincoln,  who  was  sit- 


was  very  liberal  in  3 
One  of  Hay's  duties  as  a  law  stude 
was  to  go  to  the  office  each  Sunday 
morning  and  sweep  it  out,  put  books 
back  in  their'  places  and'  generally 
set  it  to  rights.  He  said  Lincoln  did 
not  go  to  church  often,  but  he  would 
find  him  in  the  office  when  he  got} 
there. 

"One  Sunday' morning  when  Hay 
arrived  at  the  office  Lincoln  was  at  a 
desk  busily  writing  a  letter.  When  ha 
had  finished  it  he  explained. to  Hay 
that  he  had  written  an  answer  to,  a 
letter  from  a  mercantile  house  to  New 
York  that  had  written  to  him  asking 
about  the  financial  standing  of  m 
young  lawyer  In  Springfield.  Lincoln 
read  Ills  answer  to  Hay  and  it  went 
like  this: 

"  'Yes,  I  know  this  young  man  very 
well.  He  is  a  lawyer,  Just  begun  the 
practice.  He  has  a  law  library  con- 
sisting of  the  statutes  of  Indiana  tor. 
the  year  1827.  He  has  some  office 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  rocking 
chair  with  one  rocker  and  a  center 
table  with  three  legs.  He  has  a  wife 
and  two  children  that  ought  to  be 
worth  $50,000  to  any  man,  and  to  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  he  has  a  rat  hole  to- 
one  corner  of  his  office  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  look  into.' 

Lincoln  and  the  Billy  Goat. 

"One  Sunday  morning  as  he  was 
going  to  the  office  Hay  saw  Lincoln 
walking  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  his  head  bent  forward,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  Sud- 
denly Lincoln  was  confronted  by  a 
billy  goat  that  the  boys  had  been 
deviling  until  it  had  been  taught  t*> 
butt  anyone  it  met.  As  soon  as  this 
goat  caught  sight  of  Lincoln  it  made 
a  rush. for  him,  head  down,  Lincoln 
saw  it  coming,  unclasped  his  hands, 
spread  his  feet  wide  apart,  stooped, 
and  as  the  goat  got  near  enough 
Lincoln  sidestepped,  caught  the  goat 
by  the  horns  and,  as  he  laboriously 
swung  the  goat  around  and  reached 
an  aim  under  him,  and  began  lifting 


aroie^slowly,  ;1«>  long 
gaunt  form  seeming  to  unfold  and 
lengthen  upward. •'•!  recognized  htot 

instantly  as  a  lawyer  I  had  seen  be- 
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♦  black  tiQ&l: 
coat,  broadcloth,  I  suppose.  He 
seemed  awkward  at  first.  He  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  handling  him- 
self well  to  begin  with-.  He  would 
run  out  on  a  sentence  and  come  back 
to  its  beginning  and  try  it  again. 
A  man  near  me  said:  'Pshaw!  That 
man  can't  speak.  Why  didn't  Swet 
keep  on  talking?' 

"But  Lincoln  soon  found  himself, 
and  became  grandly  eloquent,  both 
in  his  manne^  and  in  the  substance 
of  what  he-  said,  and  that  great 
crowd,  which  overflowed  the  court- 
house yard,  was  held  spellbound  for 
two  solid  hours. 

"I  often  wonder,  today,  if  several 
thousand  people  would  stand  for  two 
hours  on  their  feet  to  hear  any  pub- 
lic speaker.  I  think  they  would,  to 
hear  a  man  like  Lincoln.  The  speech 
I  heard  him  make  then  was  not  pre- 
served and  yet  it  was  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  eloquence  I  ever  heard 
in  all  my  life.  The  thing  about  it 
that  impressed  'me  above  all  else  was 
Lincoln's  deep  earnestness  and  evi- 
dent sincerity  and  honesty,  and  the 
logic  of  it. 

"Douglas  had  accused  him  of  favor- 
ing Negro  equality,  and  in  that 
speech  Lincoln  answered  him  by  say- 
ing he  had  never  been  for  absolute 
equality  of  the  races,  <4»e  had  never 
contended  that  the  Negro  was  the 
equal  of  the  white  man  in  all  re- 
spects; certainly  he  was  not  his  equal 
in  education,  for  the  Negro  had  been 
in  slavery  for  200  years.  He"  was  not 
the  white  man's  equal  in  social 
status.  'But,'  said  Lincoln,  'in 
his  right  to  eat  the  bread  his  own 
hands  have  earned  he  is  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas  or  of  myself,  or  of 
any  living  man,'  and  then  he  added 
with  great  emphasis:  'I  forever  pro- 
test against  the  false  logic  that  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  a  Negro  woman 
for  my  slave  I  must  necessarily  want 
her  for  my  wife!' 

Not  Given  to  Church   Goinc 

"While  I  was  governor  of  Illinois 
I  was  thrown  in  close  contact  with 
Milton  Hay,  who  had  read  law  for 
three  years  in  the  office  of  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  when  Lincoln  was'  a 
practicing  lawyer,  before  he  became 

famous.    Hay  told  me  many  anec-  I  sea  to  deep  undervotce  of  sadness  and 
dotes  of  wncolo  that  I  have  never  rmj^ery,  aad  fee  abjd)jg5    +.  -;;,y  r  .:?  , 


1  staggering  with  him  to 
alking  to  him'  ar$I  grunt- 
leieffort,  all  the  time:' 
"'Now,  took  here,  Billy  <grunt>,  J 
have  nothing  against  you,  and  you 
(grant*/  (ought  to  have  nothing 
against  me.  This  is  a  great  big  world 
we  live  in,  Billy  (grunt),  and  there  ia 
no  reason  (grunt,  grunt  and  tug), 
why  you  should  want  to  injure  me  oc 
I  injure  yoy.' 

"By  this  ;time  he  had  lifted  the 
goat  over  the  fence,  dumped  him  in 
a  vacant  lot- and  resumed  his  walk  ta 
the  office.  / . 

The  Origin  of  a  Famous  Saylnff, 

"Hay  told  me  that  a  favorite  saying 
of  Lincoln's  was:  'You  can  fool  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all . 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time.' 

"In  1894,"  after  my  term  as  gover- 
nor of  Illinois,  and  while  Altgeld  was 
governor,  I  made  a  speech  to  Piatt 
County,  this  state,  to  which  I  repeated' 
that  saying  of  Lincoln's.  My  speech 
was  printed  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
and  other  newspapers,  and  thus  that 
saying  Lincoln  was  first  given  pub- 
licity. None  of  Lincoln's  biographers 
had  ever  discovered  it.         ■*' 

"The  best  short  sentiment  about 
Lincoln  that  I  have  ever  come  across 
was  sent  to  me  on  a  postal  card.  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  author 
of  it.  I  even  sent  the  card  to  the, 
public  library  to  Springfield,  and  to 
various  collectors  of  Lincolniana,  but 
none  could  tell  me  who  wrote  it. 
Here  it  is: 

'There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said 
of  Lincoln.  Nor  is  there  a  new  thing 
to  be  said  of  the  mountains  or  the 
stars  or  the  sea.  The  mountains  ever 
tower  to.  majesty  above  the  shifting 
clouds.  The  quiet  stars  ever  keep  holy 
vigil  above  a  tired  world.  The  mys- 
terious sea  ever  sobs  on  the  shore. 
But  to  mountain  and  to  star  and  to 
sea  men  -ever  tufn  ^to  reverent 
homage.  And  thus  with  Lincoln,  for 
he  wa&  mountain  hi,  majesty  of- 
thought.  He  was  star  in  the  stead- 
fast-purity of  ius  purpose]^  He  was 
sea  In  deep  undervoice  of  & 
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LINCOLN'S  'LOST 
SPEECH'  QUOTED 
AFTER  73  YEARS 


At  90,  Witness  Vividly 


Remembers  Event. 


o 


i--  \  \ 
BY   ORVILLE   DWYER. 

Le  Roy,  111.,  Feb.  10. — [.Special.] — 
Lincoln's  "  lost  speech,"  for  many 
years  altogether  unrecorded,  often 
called  the  greatest  of  his  career,  and 
made  in  the  historic  Bloomington  con- 
vention where  many  claim  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  born  on  May  29,  1806, 
was  recalled  today  by  William  H.  Por- 
ter, this  town's  best  known  nonagen- 
arian, out  of  a  memory  as  fresh  and 
»reen  as  the  spring. 

Old  Mr.  Porter  will  be  ninety  come 
iext  August.  He  says  he  well  remem- 
bers the  "  lost  speech  "  and  he  will 
draw  on  his  ke-en  recollection  to  tell 
you  the  theme,  even  some  of  the 
phrases.  He  will  add  that  he  was 
there  at  the  convention,  a  boy  about 
17,  a  boy  with  a  growing  interest  in 
the  issues  and  politics  that  were  in 
the  next  few  years  to  lead  the  na- 
tion into  the  greatest  of  all  civil  strug- 

Birthday  Reminiscences. 

Each  year  as  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor's birthday  approaches  you  will 'find 
old  Mr.  Porter  reminiscing.  You  will 
find  him  sitting  'round  the  hot  blast 
stove  in  the  harness  shop  "down- 
town," or  near  the  glowing  forge  in 
Frank  Russell's  smithy.  Or  he  might 
■be  the  center  of  a  gathering  of  farmers 
and  townsmen  in  Guard's  Implement 
house^  or  chatting  with  83  year  old 
Taylpr  Williams  in  the  village  hall. 

As  It  happened  the  old  gentleman 
was  listening  one  day  on  the  radio 
when  he  heard  some  reference  to  the 
"  lost  speech." 

He  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
ttef  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
lew  about  the  famous  "  lost  speech  " 
id  would  be  glad  to  tell  what  he  re- 
lied of  it.  This  he  did  in  a"  personal 
iterview. 

The  Birth  of  a  Party. 
"  Let's  see,"  he  said;  "  1856 — yes, 
that  was  it,  May  29,  1856.  I  was'a  big 
boy  then,  Just  going  on  17 — big  as  a 
man,  almost,  and  used  to  working  on 
father's  farm.  I  happened  into  town; 
— Bloomington — that  day — but  hold  on! 
— previous  to  that  I  had  Just  learned 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  he  was. a  great  Whig  and 
opposed  to  slavery  and  that  the  Whig 
party  was  about  to  peter  out — and 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Democratic  party  on  account  ,  Ojt 
slavery.  &' 

"Well,  this'  29th  day  of  May  was 
the  day  they  were  going  to  get  to- 
gether in  Major's  hall  in  Bloomington 
and  try  to  make  a  new  party — what 
is  now  the  Republican  party.  But  I 
don't  think  they  decided  on  a  name 
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W.H.PORTER 

ITBIBUNE  Photo.] 

it  I  didn't 


that  day-yas  I   remember 
hear  a  name  mentioned. 

"As  I  say!  1  was  In  town  and  I 
had  heard  'a  good  dea}  about  Abe  Lin- 
coln and  how  he  was  an  ox  driver 
and  a  flat  boater  and  all,  and  I  saw 
others  going  "to  this  meeting  and  I 
neariftRem'  saying  they  were  going  to 
hear  what  was  going  on;  so  I  hitched 
up  my  team  and  went  along  to  that 
meeting.     W^^n '  I  got  there  I  found 

the  hall  was  crowded  and  all  I  could 
do  was  to  tiptoe  up  and  listen  as  best 
I  could. 

"Well,  directly  I  saw  right  above 
me  a  casing  with  a  sort  of  back  to 
it  sp's  one  couldn't  fall  "off  backward. 
Lou  Ijanns  was  a-sittinl  up  there 
and  four  or  five  others,  but  there  was 
a  little  more  room  and  Lou  IJanns 
says,  '  Come  up  here,  Will,  we  can 
make  room  for  ye.' 

"I  turned  to  a  feller  a-standing 
there  and  •  I  says,  '  Give  me  a  leg,' 
and  I  held  up  my  left  leg,  like  gettin' 
on  a  horse,  you  know;  and  that  way 
I  got  a  good  seat  and  heard  it  all." 

"And  you  recollect,  Mr.  Porter, 
what  Lincoln  said  that  day?" 

"Why,  yes;  pretty  well  all  of  it-  He 
went  over  the  ground,  by  way  of 
preamble,  that  if  Washington  and  his 
fellow  patriots  had  a  hard  seven  years' 
war  to  prove  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence meant  what  it  said,  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake — or  a  great  pity, 
I  can't  remember  his  exact  words — 
it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have  the 
Union  broken  up  now— that  is .  then, 
in  1856. 

Union  Must  Be  Preserved. 

"  Then  there  was  a  good  deal  more 


he  said,  but  the  leading  idea  *  was 
i  that  the  Union  must  be .  preserved—: 
I  Andy  Jackson's  language-r-the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  'We  WILL' 
not  go  out  and  you  SHALL  not' — 
*  we*. the  North,  and  *you'  the  South.. 
1 '  We  Union  people  WILL  NOT  AL- 
LOW you  to  go  out.' 

"Now,  I  don't  know  just  how  he 
said  ALL  that,  but  the  big  idea  with 
Lincoln  was,  '  Stand  by  the  govern- 
ment—stand by  "the  govexnjment — 
don't  lei  the  south  secede.' 

"I  remember  layman  Trumbull,  a 
Free  SoiJ  Democrat,  was  there.  'There 
were  a  good  many  other- Democrats 
there  that  helped,  to  make  the  hew 
party." 
"That  is,  the  Republican  party?" 
^'Yes.  that  was  it;  but  as  I  say,  I 

don't  believe  that  name  'was  men- 
tioned that  day."  ,     : 

Old  Mr.  Porter  pulled  for  a  moment 
at  the  close-cropped  gray  beard  that 
he  wears  only  in  "the  winter  time.  His 
faded  blue  eyes  glanced  through  tbs 
\  window  and  on  the  highway  on  which 
automobiles  were  passing  in  the  snow. 
Then  he  gazed  into  the  open  door  of 
the  stove  where  the  flames  were  danc- 
ing. , 

"  Lincoln  was  an  unusual  man,  a 
mighty  strange  man,"  he  said.  "  The 
way  he  had  of  saying  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  and  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and'  not  until 
the  right  time!  I  don't  know  where 
he  got  it;  maybe  the  Lord  prompted 
him  .  .  ." 

itjotef     Lincoln's   "fost   speech "    is 
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treated  In  ^■il*X»f/AXb^W+::[!B&vr' 
idge's  great  unfinished  work,  .M  Abra? 
ham  Lincoln."  Mr.  Beveridge  states 
that  Lincoln  made  it  to  bring  many 
<9verse  elements  which  met  at  the 
Blooming-ton  convention  together.  "  In 
doing  this,"  states  the  biographer, 
"  Lincoln  had  to  say  things  which, 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  he  then 
spoke  them  extemporaneously,  he 
never  would  put  on  paper  for  publi- 
cation thereafter." 

Continuing  about  the  "  lost  speech," 
Mr.  Beveridge  says  that  "John  L. 
Scripps,  then  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Press,  was  there;"  and  that  "  a  young 
reporter  from  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
Joseph  Medill,  who  was  soon  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  advancement  of 
Lincoln's  political  fortunes,  was  also 
at  the  convention." 

May  Have  Suppressed  Speech. 
Mr.  Beveridge  says  that  Lincoln 
may  have  told  the  newspaper  men 
not  to  publish  the  "  lost  speech."  He 
adds  that  W.  H.  Herndon,  Lmcoln's 
law  partner,  "  tried  to  take  notes,  but 
became  so  excited  [by  the  speech] 
he  stopped."  He  says  that  Henry 
Clay  Whitney,  a  youthful  admirer  of 
Lincoln,  remained  cool  and  did  take 
some  notes,  and  that  Whitney  many 
years  afterward  transcribed  the  speech 
from  memory  and  these  notes. 

In  Whitney's  version,  given  by  Mr. 
Beveridge,  Lincoln,  reaching  the  climax 
of  the  speech,  the  questions  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  south,  said:  "  We  will 
say  to  the  southern  disunionists,  we 
won't  go  out  of  the  Union  and  you 
shan't!  " 

Which  compares  favorably  with 
what  old  Mr.  Porter  says  Lincoln 
said.  And  Mr,.  Porter  had  never  seen 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Beveridge's  work. 
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COLD  RAISED  SIEGE 
IN  WINTER  OF  '55 


Plight  of  Lawrence  Settlers 

Inspired  "Lincoln's  Lost 

Speech" 


<> 


By  Edward  Bumgardner 

The  winter  of  1855-56  was  the 
most  severe  on  record  in  the  mid- 
dle West.  The  inclemency  of  tlfat 
winter  came  unexpectedly  after 
the  mild  weather  of;  the  preceding 
year,  and  caused  much  discomfort 
among  the  settlers  in  Kansas;  but 
to  the  people  of  Lawrence  it  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

At  the  beginning  of  December 
an  irresponsible  mob  of  proslavery 
men  from  across  the  eastern  bor- 
der were  on  their  way  to  annihilate 
the  people  of  the  pioneer  town  who 
had  dared  to  ignore  the  acts  of  the 
"Bogus  Legislature."  They  had 
reached  Franklin  and  were  camped 
there  in  tents  wherj  the  intense  eold 
that  suddenly  swept  across  the 
prairies  of  Kansas  compelled  them 
to  raise__ibjeiE-8#tge  and  return  to 
— - their* warm  homes  in  Missouri;  but 
it  was  with  the  announcement  that 
they  would  come  again  in  the 
spring  and  "wipe  out  the  abolition 
town." 

The  people  of  Lawrence  con- 
cluded not  to  wait  for  this  threat 
to  be  carried  out.  They  had  the 
backing  of  all  Kansas  settlers  who 
wanted  the  territory  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  without  slav- 
ery. The  Topeka  movement  had 
been  inaugurated  which  brought 
all  the  anti-slavery  functions  into 
a  united  party  to  work"  for  the 
common  good.  The  "Executive 
Committee  of  Kansas  Territory" 
was  functioning,  and  it  authorized 
four  representatives  to  go  as 
"agents  to  the  states"  to  make 
known  to  the  people  of  the  North 
the  perilous  situation  of  the  free 
state  settlers.  Formal  commissions 
were  issued  to  these  men  directing 
them  to  contact  "the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  legis- 
latures of  the  respective  states,  the 
representatives,  in  Congress,  and 
the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, to  present  to  them  the  true 
condition  of  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas, its  claims  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state,  and 
to  procure  arms  and  means  for  pro- 
tection against  all  further  invas- 
ion." It  was  a  big  job  that  these 
four  men  were  delegated  to  per- 
form. They  were,  however,  all  law- 
yers and  all  effective  public  speak- 
ers. One  of  them  was  called  "The 
Patrick  Henry  of  Kansas,"  and 
another  was  referred  to  as  "the 
silver-tongued  orator  of  the  West." 


On  a  cold  day  in  January. 1858, 
when'  snow'wjti' knee  deep  all  over 
the  Mississippi  valley,  James  S. 
Emery,  Morris  Runt,  George  "WV 
Smith,  and  Martin  F.  Conway  start* 
ed  to  drive  to  the  eastern  f  states 
on  their  mission.  In  order  to  reach 
their  fields  of  labor  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  travel  through 
the  hostile  state  of  Missouri  in 
l  severe  winter  weather,  over  diffi- 
cult and  unfamiliar  roads  covered 
with  deep  snow.  Knowing  that  the 
planters  of  Missouri  would  not  welv 
come  "nigger  stealers"  from  Kan- 
sas kindly,  they  pretended  to  be 
a  party  of  land  buyers.  The  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  railroad  was 
being  promoted  at  that  time,  and 
there  was  a  wide  interest  in  Mis- 
souri land  along  the  route.  To 
conceal  their  credentials  in  case 
they  should  be  searched,  the  docu- 
ments were  rolled  up  and  stuffed 
into  an  empty  whiskey  jug  which 
was  thrown  carelessly  into  the 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  open 
spring  wagon  in  which  they  rode. 

After  a  journey  of  twa  weeks 
they  crossed  the  frozen  Mississippi 
river  and  arrived  at  Quincy,  111.  > 
In  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  di- ! 
viding  line  between  Slavery  and 
Freedom,  they  made  a  ceremony 
of  recovering  their  credentials. 
Their  jug  was  thrown  high  in  the 
air,  and  when  it  came  down  on 
the  ice  and  was  broken  to  pieces, 
each  man  picked  up*  his  own  let- 
ter, and  the  ouartette  went  jnto 
the  town  of  Quincy  In  gootTspirits 
to  make  their  first  appeal  for  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. 

After  addressing  two  large  au- 
diences at  Quincy,  the  party  sep- 
arated, Mr.  Hunt  going  to  his  na- 
tive state  of  Ohio,  Judge  Smith 
to  his  old  home  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr.  Conway  to  New  England, 
while  Mr.  Emery  remained  to  can- 
vass Illinois  and  Indiana. 

In  a  few  months  the  "agents  to 
the  states,"  by  the  aid  of  the  north- 
ern press,  had  made  known  to  the 
people  of  the  North  the  status  of 
affairs  in  Kansas,  and  were  ready 
to  return  to  the  territory.  Mr. 
Emery  started  on  his  return  in 
May,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
reached  Bloomington,  Illinois.  He 
found  there  an  excited  town.  A 
call  had  been  issued  for  a  "grass- 
roots convention"  to  meet  there  the 
next  day.  When  morning  came, 
the  Bloomington  hotels  were 
crowded  with  hot-headed  men  of 
all  parties.  Whigs,  Free-Soilers, 
Know  Nothings,  abolitionists  and 
anti-slavery  Democrats  were  all 
there.  There  was  no  Republican 
party  then;  but  a  crisis  had  de- 
veloped which  threatened  the  ob- 
literation of  old  party  lines.  Public 
opinion  was  demanding  a  new 
alignment.  Things  were  coming  to 
pass  that  John  Brown  had  prophe- 
sied in  Lawrence  at  the  time  of 
the  Wakarusa  war  six  months  be- 
fore. 

The  convention  was  to  be  held 
in  Major's  Hall.  Mr.  Emery  went 
there  and  found  the  hall  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation.  He  waB  rec- 
ognized by  Joseph  Medill,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  informed  that  he  would  be 
called  on  to  talk  while  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  was  out,  but 
that  he  must  be  ready  to  stop  when 
that  committee  returned  to  the 
hall,  as  they  were  going  to  call 
then  on  a  fellow  from  Sangamon 
county — "the  best  stump  speaker 
in  that  county."., 


Emery,  full  of  his  subject  and 
trained  by  four  months  of  re- 
hearsal, was  ready  to  draw  a  vivid 
picture  of  conditions  in  Kansas.  His 
task  was  made  easier  by  sensa- 
tional news  in  the  current  papers. 
Only  a  week  before  this,  a  pro- 
slavery  mob  led  by  a  United  States 
senator  had  destroyed  the  two 
newspaper  offices  and  the  hotel  in 
Lawrence.  A  congressional  com- 
mittee was  attempting  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  Kansas,  and 
had  been  unable  to  protect  the  de- 
posed governor,  and  he  had  made 
his  escape  in  disguise  and  was  in 
Bloomington  at  this  time.  A  Unit- 
ed States  senator  had  just  been 
beaten  to  insensibility  in  his  seat 
in  the  senate  chamber  by  a  member 
of  the  House  because  he  had  made 
a  speech  on  "the  crime  against 
Kansas."  Emery's  recital  of  the 
nerils  of  the  free  state  people  in 
Kansas  was  graphic,  and  it  aroused 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  to  a 
high  state  of  enthusiasm. 

When  he  closed  and  the  speaker 
"from  Sangamon  county"  was 
called  for,  Abraham  Lincoln  rose 
from  a  seat  near  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  walked  to  the  platform,  and 
delivered  what  was  probably  the 
most  impassioned  extemporaneous 
speech  of  his  life.  It  is  known  in 
history  as  "Lincoln's  Lost  Speech." 
It  was  lest  because  the  only  short- 
hand writers  present  dropped  their 
pencils  and  gazed  in  astonishment 
at  the  speaker's  intense  earnest- 
ness and  impulsive  flow  of  lan- 
guage. Thus  did  a  Kansas  man 
prompt  Abraham  Lincoln's  lost 
speech.         ,.  A 
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Letters  to  the  Editor: 


Harold  Sinclair  on 
Lincoln's  "Lost  Speech' 


One  of  the  scenes  in  Harold  Sinclair's 
novel,  "American  Years"  (reviewed  in 
our  issue  of  June  A)  reconstructs  the  set- 
ting of  Lincoln's  famous  "lost  speech"  at 
the  first  Republican  Convention.  In  re- 
sponse to  correspondents  who  have  in- 
quired as  to  the  sources  of  this  episode, 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  written  the  following 
letter. 

"Lincoln's  Lost  Speech" 

Sir: — No  man  on  earth  knows — or  has 
ever  known — exactly  what  Lincoln  said 
in  Major  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  his  "lost 
speech."  Lincoln  himself,  only  the  next 
day,  refused  to  transcribe  his  version  of 
the  speech  for  publication.  Henry  C. 
Whitney,  who  is  mentioned  in  "American 
Years,"  and  who  wrote  a  book  titled  "Life 
on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,"  heard  the 
speech  and  attempted  to  write  a  recrea- 
tion of  it  from  memory;  but  practically 
every  man  who  had  heard  the  speech, 
and  who  later  read  Whitney's  version  of 
it,  disagreed  with  his  version — Whitney's, 
that  is.  Sandburg,  in  "Lincoln:  The 
Prairie  Years,"  quotes  more  extensively 
from  the  "lost  speech"  than  anyone  else 
I  have  ever  seen  in  print.  But  Sandburg's 
quotes  are,  I  think  (my  own  opinion,  you 
understand),  made  up  from  the  Whitney 
transcription  and  Sandburg's  own  poetic 
imagination.  His  quotes  could  be  exactly 
what  Lincoln  said;  I  doubt  that  they  are. 

In  "American  Years"  on  page  343,  Lin- 
coln is  reported  as  ending  the  speech  with 
the  words:  "We  won't  go  out  of  the 
Union,  and  you  shall  not!"  The  standard 
versions  give  it  as  "We  won't  go  out  of 
the  Union,  and  you  shan't."  I  made  the 
alteration  in  wording  solely  because  I 
thought  my  arrangement  of  words  gave 
a  stronger  emphasis.  A  matter  of  opinion 
— and  time. 

Now  this  particular  quotation  is  agreed 
upon  by  a  number  of  people  who  heard 
the  speech  and  who  later  talked  about  it 
and  wrote  about  it.  That  is,  they  agree 
that  these  are  the  words  Lincoln  used. 
But,  this  quotation  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  climax  of  the  speech,  not  neces- 
sarily the  ending  of  it.  For  the  purposes 
of  "American  Years,"  I  made  this  quota- 
tion the  end  of  the  speech.  Actually  it 
might  not  have  been;  Lincoln  might  have 
talked  for  fifteen  minutes  after  that  re- 
mark. But,  literally,  no  one  knows. 

'As  told  in  "American  Years,"  the  local 
paper  did  not  carry  an  account  of  that 
particular  Republican  convention — in  the 
daily  issue,  that  is.  It  did,  however,  carry 
a  story  about  it  in  the  weekly  issue.  You 
understand  how  that  was,  I  suppose.  In 
those  days,  and  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, most  daily  papers  also  put  out  what 
was  called  a  weekly  edition,  which 
went  to  an  entirely  different  set  of  sub- 
scribers. The  weekly  edition  carried  a 
sort  of  resume  of  the  week's  daily  news, 
with  the  personals  and  odds  and  ends 
omitted — something  like  the  weekly  news 
magazines  we  have  today.  But  this  weekly 
edition  did  not  carry  Lincoln's  own  words. 
It  merely  mentioned  the  bald  facts  that 


the  so-called  Republicans  had  held  a  con- 
vention— in  Lincoln's  own  words,  "rep- 
resenting no  one  but  themselves." 

William  Pitt  Kellogg,  afterward  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  Senator 
from  that  state,  described  the  1856  con- 
vention very  much  as  "American  Years" 
depicts  it.  He  also,  in  recollection,  says 
that  Lincoln  made  the  climactic  state- 
ment, "We  won't  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
you  shan't."  No  doubt  this  later  devel- 
oped into  the  "house  divided  against  it- 
self" stand  but  Kellogg  says  that  this 
theory,  at  least  in  its  blunt  actuality, 
came  later,  at  Springfield,  and  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  labor  the  point  in  the  speech 
in  question.  Kellogg  too,  you  note,  does 
not  say  that  the  quotation  in  question 
was  the  end  of  the  speech. 

J.  K.  Latimer,  who  was  a  delegate  to 
the  1856  convention  from  Knox  County, 
Illinois,  agrees  with  Kellogg  that  "We 
won't  go  out  of  the  Union,  and  you 
shan't,"  was  the  highlight  of  the  talk. 
Latimer  also  says  that  the  bulk  of  the 
speech  (as  Sandburg  says)  was  about 
slavery  and  about  Kansas  slavery  in  par- 
ticular. 

To  recapitulate  a  little:  What  Lincoln 
actually  said,  as  I  have  explained  above,  is 
largely  questionable.  So  much  is  known 
— again  as  I  have  explained.  And  where, 
and  exactly  how  much,  I  have  deviated 
from  what  is  known  I  have  explained. 
Once  it  was  in  my  mind  to  attempt  to  re- 
create the  lost  speech  in  more  or  less  of 
its  entirety  when  I  wrote  this  book — but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  When  I  actually 
wrote  it  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do 
more  than  put  in  quotes  the  words  we 
have  been  talking  about:  "WE  won't  go 
out  of  the  Union,  and  you  shall  not."  So 
much  I  was  willing  to  risk;  no  more. 
Harold  Sinclair. 
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PRELIMINARIES  TO  THE  LOST  SPEECH 


The  quest  for  the  Lost  Speech,  delivered  at  Bloomington 
in  1856,  has  in  a  large  measure  obscured  the  much  more 
important  preliminary  episodes  leading  up  to  the  oc- 
casion of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  captivating  oration.  Re- 
gardless of  the  power  of  his  oratory,  which  hypnotized  even 
the  reporters  who  were  supposed  to  make  detailed  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  Lincoln's  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  group  which  arranged  for  the  Bloomington  Convention, 
probably  was  of  more  far  reaching  influence  than  the  Lost 
Speech  itself. 

A  large  number  of  newspaper  editors  in  Illinois  were 
lined  up  with  the  Anti-Nebraska  movement,  and  a  few  of 
them  joined  in  sending  out  the  following  call  for  a  con- 
ference: "All  editors  in  Illinois  opposed  to  the  Nebraska 
bill  are  requested  to  meet  in  convention  at  Decatur  on  the 
22nd  of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  forces 
in  this  state  for  the  coming  contest." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been  awakened  from  his 
political  lethargy  by  the  Nebraska  proceedings,  was  given 
a  special  invitation  to  attend  the  Decatur  Conference  and 
address  the  editors.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  initial 
meeting  was  held,  with  reference  to  both  the  time  and 
place  elements,  must  have  put  Abraham  Lincoln  in  very 
much  of  a  reminiscent  mood.  The  meeting  was  called  for 
February  22nd,  which  date  in  itself  was  closely  allied  with 
July  4th,  as  a  reminder  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  founders.  Years  before  Lincoln  had 
revealed  in  a  Washington's  birthday  speech  his  great  ad- 
miration for  the  Father  of  the  Country,  and  the  influence 
exerted  over  him  by  Weems'  Life  of  Washington,  which  he 
read  as  a  small  boy,  is  well-known  to  every  Lincoln  stu- 
dent. 

Not  only  the  holiday  on  which  the  conference  was  held, 
contributed  to  Lincoln's  interest  in  the  proceedings,  but 
the  place,  Decatur,  called  to  mind  his  first  visit  to  that 
town  at  the  time  his  father  and  family  migrated  from  In- 
diana in  1830,  stopping  there  while  enroute  to  the  site  they 
had  selected  for  their  home,  eight  miles  north  of  the  city. 

A  few  weeks  later  while  visiting  in  Decatur  he  pointed 
out  to  a  friend  the  very  spot  in  the  town  square  where  he 
stood  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  twenty-six  years  before. 

The  Anti-Nebraska  question,  which  now  brought  him  to 
this  place  on  Washington's  birthday,  would  probably  in- 
vite him  to  recall  an  early  migration  in  which  his  father 
moved  from  Kentucky,  a  slave  state,  to  Indiana,  a  free 
state,  that  his  children  might  have  a  chance  in  the  race  of 
life.  Now  the  Nebraska  Act  would  make  it  appear  to  Mm 
that  the  very  evils  from  which  his  parents  had  fled,  when 
he  was  a  small  child,  were  now  about  to  spread  into  the 
pioneer  territories  where  other  fathers  were  settling  fron- 
tier lands.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much 
this  early  migration  of  Thomas  Lincoln  contributed  to  Lin- 
coln's Nebraska  reactions. 

Many  of  the  interesting  stories  of  Lincoln  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  timeliness  by  having  been  lifted  out  of  their 
original  setting  and  retold  for  no  purpose,  except  to  en- 
tertain. Such  a  story  used  by  Lincoln,  at  Decatur,  often 
repeated,  but  seldom  reviewed  in  its  original  atmosphere, 
takes  on  a  different  emphasis.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in- 
troduced at  the  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  conference, 
in  making  an  apology  for  his  intrusion  in  an  editor's  meet- 
ing, he  suggested  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  were  an  inter- 
loper which,  of  course,  reminded  him  of  a  story.  While  Lin- 
coln told  the  story  in  the  third  person,  it  was  urged  by  one 
listener  that  he  was  reviewing  a  personal  experience. 


"A  man,  while  riding  through  the  woods,  met  a  lady  on 
horseback.  He  turned  out  of  the  path  and  waited  for  the 
lady  to  pass.  The  lady  stopped  and  looked  at  the  man  a 
few  moments  and  said: 

"  'Well,  for  land  sake,  you  are  the  homeliest  man  I  ever 

saw.' 

"  'Yes,  madam,'  the  man  replied;  'but  I  can't  help  it.' 

"  'No,  I  suppose  not,'  the  lady  said;  'but  you  might  stay 
at  home.' " 

When  the  editors  stopped  laughing,  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
"that  he  felt  on  this  occasion — a  banquet  of  editors — with 
propriety,  he  might  have  stayed  at  home." 

Among  the  twenty-five  Illinois  editors  who  opposed  the 
Nebraska  Bill  was  Paul  Selby,  of  the  Morgan  Journal, 
who  presided  at  the  conference.  He  stated: 

"The  most  important  work  of  the  convention  was  trans- 
acted through  the  medium  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  conference  with  the  committee 
during  the  day,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
platform  reported  through  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ray,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  the  chairman,  and  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, bears  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiar  intellect." 

The  testimony  of  Paul  Selby's  is  supported  by  another 
reminiscence  from  George  Schneider  who  said: 

"My  friend,  Paul  Selby,  placed  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  I  helped  to  form  a  platform  containing  a 
paragraph  against  the  proscriptive  doctrines  of  the  so- 
called  American  party.  This  portion  of  the  platform 
raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  in  utter  despair  I  pro- 
posed submitting  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
This  was  the  troublesome  resolution: 

"That  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country,  guarantees  the  liberty  of  con- 
science as  well  as  political  freedom  and  that  we  will  pro- 
scribe no  one,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  on  account  of 
religious  opinions,  or  in  consequence  of  place  of  birth." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  after  carefully  reading  the  paragraph, 
made  the  following  comment: 

"  'Gentlemen,  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Schneider 
is  nothing  new.  It  is  already  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  you  can  not  form  a  new  party  on  pro- 
scriptive principles.' 

"This  declaration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  saved  the  resolution, 
and,  in  fact,  helped  to  establish  the  new  party  on  the  most 
liberal  democratic  basis." 

Out  of  the  Decatur  meeting  came  an  important  item  of 
business  in  the  form  of  a  call  for  a  state  convention  of 
the  Anti-Nebraska  sympathizers  at  Bloomington  on  May 
29,  1856. 

Editor  George  Schneider,  who  was  present  at  the  De- 
catur, Bloomington,  and  Philadelphia  Conventions  claimed 
that  from  his  personal  knowledge,  "Lincoln  had  more  to  do 
with  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the  Republican 
Party,  on  lines  which  insured  its  success  than  historians 
have  credited  to  him.  .  .  .  Lincoln  crystalized  sentiment, 
gave  it  a  focal  point."  His  name  was  placed  before  the 
National  Convention  in  1856  as  a  Vice-Presidential  nom- 
inee largely  because  of  his  important  contributions  in  shap- 
ing the  policies  of  the  new  party. 
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Opinions  of  Our  Ueudei 


Lincoln's  'Lost  Speech'  One  of  His  Noblest  Effort 


T  INCOLN  attended  the  Republican  state 
convention  at  Eioomington,  111.,  May 
29,  1856.  Called  by  the  delegates  from  the 
floor,  Lincoln  took  the  platform  and  ap- 
parently without  preparation  made  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  of  all  time  against 
human  slavery. 

The  speech  is  known  as  "The  Lost 
Speech"  and  was  put  together  later  by 
listeners  from  stray  notes  made  by  news- 
paper men.  In  this  speech  he  touched  on 
about  every  thought  used  by  him  later  in 
various  state-writings,  letters  and 
speeches.  ,$ 

In  one  place  lie  said,  referring  to 
slavery,  "but  is  it  not  wonderful,  is  it  not 
S  alarming,  to  see  its  steady  advance  in  a 
land  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that,  all 
men  are  created  equal?"  This  reminds 
us  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

At  another  point  he  said,  "We  must 
reinstate  the  birthday  promise  of  the  Re- 
public; we  must  reaffirm  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  we  must  make  good 
in  essence  as  well  as  in  form  Madison's 
avowal  that  the  word  slave  ought  not  to 
appear  in  the  Constitution;  and  not  that 
time-honored  instrument  shall  shelter  a 
slave-holder." 


This  thought  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  of  "The  Emancipation  Proclamation" 
of  Jan.  1,  1863.  Near  the  Civil  War's 
end  there  was  no  hatred  in  his  heart.  He 
wanted  to  heal  the  nation's  wounds,  as  he 
put  it  in  his  second  inaugural,  also  saying, 
"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God, 
gives  us  to  see  the  light."  We  need  such 
a  leader  now. 

Columbus.  J.  F.  Carlisle. 

WANTS  WALLACE  CONFIRMED 

TO   CONTINUE   FEDERAL   SPENDING 

HPHE  opposition  to  the  appointment  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace  as  secretary  of 
Commerce,  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
as  to  the  true  stand  of  conservatives  on 
a  full  employment  postwar  program.  Up 
until  now  the  conservatives  have  pre- 
tended to  be  for  a  liberal  postwar  program. 
But  when  Wallace  is  nominated  for  a 
position  that  would,  under  his  direction, 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  program  of 
prosperity  for  everybody,  they  raised  the 
cry  of  danger,  visionary,  unsound,  and  the 
old  shopworn  standby,  inflation. 

To  these  viewers  of  alarm  I  ask  a  few 
questions.  If  we  can  spend  billions  for 
the  sinews  of  war  that  bring  misery  and 


destruction,    with    no   hope    of   return 
the    investment,    why    is    it    dangerous 
the  economy  of  our  country  to  spend- 
comparison — millions  for  the  improveme 
of  the  U.  S.  and  our  people? 

And  further  in  this  regard,  the  billic 
spent  for  war  during  the  past  four  yea 
has  surely  given  the  lie  to  the  repeal 
charge  during  the  depression,  that  bar 
ruptcy  and  inflation  are  unavoidable  unc 
government   financing. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  conservatives 
prove  their  case,  or  adopt  a  new  line 
attack  on  liberal  democratic  governme 

They  may  block  the  appointment 
Wallace  whose  honesty  of  purpose  th 
dare  not  question,  but  their  days  of  ] 
joicing  will  be  short.  Organized  lat 
can  be  depended  upon  to  inform  th. 
membership  as  to  the  importance  of 
political  move  of  this  kind.  And  furth* 
more  our  boys  are  winning  the  war  a 
will   soon   be  coming  home. 

And  then  where  is  the  conservati 
with  the  gall  to  tell  them,  "we  appreciat 
what  you  have  done  but,  we  can't  gi 
you  full  employment  and  a  prospero 
country,  because  of  the  dangers  of  infl 
tion  from  government  spending?" 

Howard  S.  Johnson. 
Columbus. 


LINCOLN'S 'LOST 

SPEECH'  UNITED 

SLAVERY  FOES 

Vitalized  G.O.  P.  with  His 
Oratory 

BY  ROBERT  HOWARD 

t  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  I 

Bloomington,  111.,  May  25 — Late  in 
the  day  the  tall  man  rose  from  his 
seat  with  the  Sangamon  county 
delegation,  strode  to  the  platform 
in  Major's  hall  and  began  speaking 
to  the  roomful  of  old  line  Whigs, 
anti-slavery  Democrats,  Free  Soil- 
ers,  Know-Nothings,  and  Abolition- 
ists, whose  only  common  ground 
was  thoir  anger  at  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill. 

When  he  iinished  90  minutes 
later,  the  power  of  his  oratory  had 
fused  the  cheering  audience  into  the 
Republican  party,  united  against 
the  common  foe,  insistent  that 
slavery  must  not  spread,  and  per- 
manently firm  in  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  Union. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  "  lostj 
speech." 

Called  Greatest  Speech 

The  date— May  29,  1856— was 
Bloomington's  greatest  hour  in  his- 
tory, the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Illinois. 

In  the  speech,  which  many  term 
the  greatest  of  his  career,  Lincoln 
not  only  vitalized  the  Republican 
party  into  power  sufficient  to  elect 
a  governor  in  November.  He 
stepped  into  the  party's  leadership, 
made  it  a  national  force,  and  from 
that  day  on  was  the  inevitable  hope 
of  free  men  who  would  fight  so  that 
the  Union  could  be  preserved.  So 
powerful  was  his  oratory  that  no 
one  took  notes  on  his  speech. 

To  this  day  men  do  not  know  the 
exact   words   Lincoln   uttered   that 
warm  spring  day  in  Major's  hall. 
Shrine  of  Republicans 

But  Bloomington  is  now  a  shrine 
where  Republicans  come  to  catch 
the  echoes  of  the  unrecorded  but 
electrifying  words  o  f  Lincoln's 
leadership.  Such  a  pilgrimage  will 
be  made  Wednesday  night,  the  90th 
anniversary  of  the  lost  speech.  Men 
of  the  17th  congressional  district, 
part  of  Lincoln's  old  judicial  cir- 
cuit, have  invited  Republicans  thru- 
out  Illinois  to  a  rally  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  where  Rep.  Short  IR., 
Mo.]  will  be  the  speaker. 

Major's  hall  still  stands,  a  block 
south  and  a  block  east  of  the  court 
house  square,  far  down  the  street 
from  the  new  meeting  place.  A 
bronze  plaque  on  the  brick  wall  re- 
minds passersby  that  the  old  build- 
ing once  housed  more  than  a  chain 
grocery  and  the  apartments  over- 
head. The  third  floor,  which  was 
the  assembly  room  of  Lincoln's  day, 
'has  been  torn  away.  Bloomington 
'men  have  blneprints  to  restore  it 
Largest  Boom  in  Town 

Never  prepossessing,  Major** 
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Recall  Famous  Lincoln  Speech 
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I  TRIBUNE    Photo] 

Judge  James  C.  Riley  (left)  shows  Ben  S.  Rhodes, 
sentative  of  Normal,  111.,  a  plaque  on  a  wall  in  Major' 
reveals  the  site  where  Lincoln  made  his  "  Lost  Speech." 

was  Bloomington's  largest  room,  551         — 

by  48  feet,  at  the  time  of  the  first  | 
state  convention  of  Illinois  Repub- 
licans. At  the  south  end  a  platform 
10  feet*  wide  placed  speakers  30 
inches  above  the  rough  floor.  Across 
the  room  were  the  steep  stairs, 
opening  directly  into  the  room  and 
guarded  only  by  a  railing.  Up  them 
trudged  Abraham  Lincoln  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men. 

There  were  delegates  from  all  but 
30  of  the  southern  counties — copper- 
head country.  There  were  plain  vot- 
ers of  McLean  county,  the  mud  of 
the  prairie  on  their  boots,  men  who 
knew  Lincoln  as  a  circuit  riding 
lawyer  and  who  were  never  con- 
taminated by  the  pro-slavery  Influ- 
ences felt  further  south. 

Less  Than  1,000  Heard  Him 
Historians  disagree  on  how  many 
crowded  there.  Men  stood  in  the 
aisles  and  listened  front  the  stairs, 
but  certainly  less  than  i  1,000  heard 
the  lost  speech.  They  knew  that 
Lincoln  would  speak.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  the  night  before  in  brief  re- 
marks to  a  downtown  mass  meeting. 
Here  Lincoln  could  speak.  Even 
more  than  Springfield,  Bloomington 
always  had  and  always  would  sup 
port  him.  And  the  times  cried  out 
for  leadership,  for  which  only  Lin- 
coln had  the  stature. 

The  call  for  a.  226  delegate  conven 
tion,  signed  by  The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  other  newspapers,  had  gone  out 
from  an  anti-Nebraska  act  editorial 
conference  held  in  Decatur  on 
Washington's  birthday.  Two  years 
earlier,  meetings  in  Ripon,  Wis.,  and 


state  repre- 
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Jackson,  Mich.,  had  given  future 
generations  the  right  to  argue 
claims  that  those  cities  were  the  na- 
tional birthplace  of  Republicanism. 
Republican  conventions  had  been 
held  in  some  Illinois  counties  before 
the  Bloomington  meeting. 

New  Issues  to  Be  Met 

Here  was  a  new  campaign,  with 
new  issues  to  be  met  and  sentiment 
was  running  high.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  had  engineered 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  repealing 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  mak- 
ing it  legally  if  not  economically 
possible  for  slavery  to  spread  into 
the  developing  northwest.  Men  who 
felt  that  slavery  was  wrong  but  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  union  feared 
that  control  of  the  government 
would  pass  to  states  under  southern 
Influence. 

Illinois  seethed  with  indignation 
at  word  that  "  border  ruffians  "  had 
sacked  Lawrence,  Kans.,  intent  on 
establishing  slavery  in  "  bloody  Kan- 
sas." Eight  days  earlier,  Sen. 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  caned  senseless  by  a  young 
South  Carolina  congressman,  Pres- 
ton Smith  Brooks. 

Could  Have  Had  Nomination 

In  that  atmosphere  and  by  accla- 
mation, the  Bloomington  convention 
opened  by  nominating  for  governor 
Col.  William  H.  Bissell,  the  hero 
of  Buena  Vista  in  the  Mexican  war. 
Had  he  wished,  the  governorship 
could  have  been  Lincoln's.  In  Novem- 
ber, Bissell  became  the  first  of  a  long 
succession  of  Republican  governors. 
-A  platform,  approved,  by  Lincoln, 
was  adopted  and  he  was  named  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention,  three  weeks  away.  There 
were'  speeches  by  Gov.  Andrew  H. 
Reader  and  James  S.  Emery  of  Kan- 
sas, emissaries  to  seek  free  soil  help. 

Then  Lincoln  spoke.-  Director 
Paul'M.  Angle?  of  the  Cnfeago  His- 
torical society,  who  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  Lincoln  scholars, 
said?  v  '.;       .      :J, 

"A  speech  by  Lincoln ,-%as  rarely 
an  ordinary  occurrence,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  made  one  of  the  really 
great  efforts  of  his  life,  So  power- 
ful was  his  eloquence  l$hafc  the  re- 
porters  forgot  to  take  notes  of  what 
'he  was  saying.  Several  commenced, 
but  in  a  lew  ininutes^ir  pencils 
were  still." 

As  to  how  Lincoln  spoke,  last  Sep- 
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tember  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
ciation published  the  recollections 
of  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  a  Fulton 
county  delegate: . 

"  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy 
a  seat  well  in  front,  and  listened 
to  that  speech  with  close  attention 
When  he  came  forward  to  speak,  of 
course  there  was  great  excitement. 
Mr.  Lincoln  began  very  slowly,  hold- 
ing in  his  left  hand  a  card  upon 
which  he  had  evidently  jotted  some 
of  his  leading  thoughts. 

Hurled  "  Point "  at  Audience 

"  From  time  to  time,  as  he  reached 
some  climax  in  his  argument,  he 
would  advance  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a 
peculiar  gesture  hurl  the  point,  so 
to  speak,  at  his  audience;  then  as 
the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  t/ 
cheer,  he  would  walk  slo^y  back- 
ward, bowing  and  glancing  at  the 
card  he  held  in  his  hand;  again  he 
would  resume  his  speech,  making 
his  points  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  like  effect.'? 

Tho  the  words  have  been  lost, 
the  stands  Lincoln  took  are  clear. 
Slavery  was  wrong  and  if  it  could 
spread  into  Kansas,  it  could  later 
spread  into  Illinois.  Douglas  was 
wrong  in   rationalizing   the   repeal 


of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Lin- 
coln would  join  forces  with  any  man 
in  fighting  slave  power.  The  new 
party  was  not  sectional,  but  national 
in  scope.    Its  ticket  must  be  elected. 

As  to  why  Lincoln's  speech  was 
'lost,  the  theory  that  the  reporters 
'were  hypnotized  does  not  explain 
,why  men  like  Joseph  Medill  of  The 
I  Tribune  did  not  write  accounts 
afterward.  In  his  biography,  Sen. 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  expounds  the 
view  that  Lincoln's  friends  might 
have  been  asked  to  listen  only. 
Lincoln  was  ahead  of  his  time  and 
in  uniting  the  opponents  of  slavery 
he  directed  appeals  in  turn  to  the 
diverse  factions  which  must  be  per- 
suaded to  forget  their  differences. 
Politically  Honest 

Beveridge  said:  "In  doing  this 
Lincoln  had  to  say  things  which, 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  he 
spoke  them  extemporaneously,  he 
never  would  put  on  paper  for  pub- 
lication thereafter." 

To  that,  Wayne  C.  Townley, 
Bloomington  attorney  and  former 
president  of  the  state  historical  as- 
sociation, adds  that  Lincoln  was  po- 
litically honest,  both  believing  and 
following  what  he  said.  Townley  is 
one  of  the  men  who  are  planning 
the  90th  anniversary  celebration 
next  week.  % 

To  them,  in  Lincoln's  speech  are 
found  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Whig  era,  the  announcement  that 
Lincoln  was  ending  .semi-retire- 
ment from  public  Hfe,  and  the 
guidepost  Which  led  him  and  the 
ty 'to  Immortality.  "And  ;in  its 

fluence  on  the  Republican;  party, 
the  speech  was  never  lost..  \ 
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AFTER  DEADLINE 


Tardy  Editor  Missed 
Early  Lincoln  Speech 

By  ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  an  editor  who  "missed 
the  boat"  and  by  doing  so  was,  in  a  way,  re- 
sponsible for  another  "Lost  Speech"  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

His  name  was  W.  R.  McCracken  and  he  was  the 
local  editor  of  the  Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph, 
which  had  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily  the 
previous  year.  On  April  6,  1858,  Editor  McCrack- 
en printed  a  brief  item  in  his  "Local  Matters" 
column  saying  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Spring- 
field would  give  a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's 
association  in  Major's  Hall  that  night. 

Either  Mr.  McCracken  had  been  misinformed, 
or  else  he  was  thinking  of  the  place  where  this 
same  Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  such 
a  stirring  speech  two  years 
earlier.  For  it  was  in  Major's 
hall  on  May  29,  1856,  that  the  rail- 
splitter  had  addressed  the  dele- 
gates who  were  there  to  form  a 
new  political  party  (the  Repub- 
lican) and  the  newspapermen 
had  been  so  enthralled  by  his  elo- 
quence that  they  had  forgotten 
to  take  notes.  So  no  complete  re- 
port of  what  he  had  said  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  the 
next  day  and  that  is  why  it  has  come  down  in 
history  as  "Lincoln's  Lost  Speech." 

As  for  the  April  6,  1858,  speech,  the  fact  was 
that  the  Young  Men's  association  had  rented 
Centre  hall,  and  not  Major's  hall,  for  the 
lecture  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  many  who  wanted 
to  hear  him  were  disappointed  as  a  result 
of  the  erroneous  announcement  in  the  Panta- 
graph. For,  after  going  to  Major's  hall  and 
then  traipsing  back  across  the  courthouse 
square  to  Centre  hall,  they  found  it  was  filled 
to  overflowing  and  they  couldn't  get  in. 
One  of  those  who  was  thus  denied  admission 
was  Editor  McCracken  himself.  The  next  morn- 


ing (April  7),  without  admitting  his  error  ana  wim 
a  rather  labored  attempt  at  humor,  he  offered 
his  alibi  for  having  no  story  about  the  lecture  in 
the  paper  that  day.  He  had  been  "detained  at  the 
office,"  was  late  in  reaching  the  meeting  and 
when  he  arrived  he  found  the  doors  locked  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  association  unwilling 
to  let  him  in.  ■>[ 

Two  days  later  an  anonymous  contributor  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Pantagraph  which  began:   "Mr. 
Editor:  The  announcement  that  the  Hon.  Abram 
(sic!)    Lincoln  would  lecture   before  the  Young 
Men's  association  brought  together  a  large  and 
appreciative    audience   last  Tuesday   evening   at 
Centre  hall."  He  then  gave  a  sketchy  synopsis  of 
the  speech  and  ended  it  by  saying,   "We  have 
endeavored  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  the  topics 
touched  upon  and  masterfully  handled  by  the  lec- 
turer. In  conclusion  we  would  only  say  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  an  able  and  original  thinker,  and  in 
the   department  of  literature  fully  sustains   the 
reputation  he  has  so  justly  earned  at  the  bar." 
So  Bloomington,  111. — thanks  to  a  journalist 
who  wasn't  on  the  job — became  the  scene  of 
another   "Lincoln's   Lost   Speech,"   the   only 
record  of  which  survives  in  the  400-odd  words 
written  by  an  amateur  reporter  named  Anon. 

Incidentally,  this  speech  had  an  interesting  aft- 
ermath, for  out  of  it  Lincoln  later  developed  a 
lecture  titled  "Discoveries  and  Inventions  and 
Improvements."  Rather,  he  developed  TWO  lec- 
tures from  it  and  there's  also  an  interesting  story 
about  the  subsequent  career  of  the  manuscripts. 

(If  any  reader  of  this  column  wants  to  "read  all 
about  it,"  he  can  do  so  by  purchasing  a  copy  of 
"The  Illinois  Wesleyan  Story,  1850-1950,"  which 
will  be  on  sale  around  June  1  .  .  .  (Note  to  the 
editor  of  The  Aux:  If  I  can  plug  "The  Indoor  Bird 
Watcher's  Manual"  by  Helen  Ferril  and  Anne 
Folsom,  I  reckon  I  can  also  plug  my  own  book  in 
this  column,  can't  I?) 
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CENTENNIAL  OF  "THE  LOST  SPEECH" 


Among  the  many  factors  contributing  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  ascendancy  to  the  chief  executive's  chair  his 
forensic  ability  must  be  given  an  important  place.  We 
are  in  agreement  with  one  of  his  biographers  who  con- 
cluded: "Had  Abraham  Lincoln  been  everything  else 
that  he  was  and  lacked  his  oratorical  power  he  would 
never  have  been  President  of  the  United  States." 
We  are  approaching  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  occasion  at  Bloomington,  Illinois  on  May  29,  1856 
when  he  delivered  what  has  been  called  his  most  eloquent 
early  address  now  known  as  the  Lost  Speech.  Appropri- 
ate ceremonies  have  been  arranged  for  this  centennial 
anniversary  day  and  a  bronze  tablet  will  be  dedicated 
calling  attention  to  the  historic  oration  delivered  there 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Spring  of  1836,  20  years 
before  the  Lost  Speech  was  delivered  one  who  heard 
Lincoln  stated,  "I  was  fresh  from  Kentucky  and  had 
heard  many  of  her  great  orators.  It  seemed  to  me 
then  ...  I  never  heard  a  more  effective  speaker." 

Four  years  before  the  famous  speech  at  Bloomington, 
Lincoln  delivered  at  Springfield  a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay 
who  had  passed  away  at  Washington  on  June  29,  1852. 
Lincoln  first  appeared  in  Bloomington  in  1838  and  then 
at  frequent  intervals  during  his  Illinois  residence.  The 
night  before  his  famous  "Lost  Speech"  was  delivered, 
he  among  others,  was  called  on  for  a  talk  by  an  assembly 
of  people  at  the  Pike  House.  According  to  the  press 
"Lincoln  led  off;  said  he  didn't  expect  to  make  a 
speech  then;  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  one,  but 
'twas  not  suitable  at  that  time;  but  that  after  awhile  he 
would  make  them  a  most  excellent  one." 

It  is  not  known  generally,  that  Henry  Clay  also 
delivered  a  "Lost  Speech,"  which  Lincoln  mentions  in 
the  Springfield  eulogy  in  this  manner.  "Several  of  his 
speeches,  on  these  occasions  (Congress  1812),  were  re- 
ported and  are  still  extant;  but  the  best  of  these  all 
never  was.  During  its  delivery  the  reporters  forgot  their 
vocations,  dropped  their  pens,  and  sat  enchanted  near 
the  beginning  to  quite  the  close.  The  speech  now  lives 
only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  cherish  their  recollection  of  it  is  abso- 
lutely astonishing.  The  precise  language  of  this  speech 
we  shall  never  know." 

This  same  comment  made  by  Lincoln  about  Clay's 
lost  speech  parallels  remarks  about  his  own  effort  at 
Bloomington  when  "reporters  dropped  their  pens,  and 
sat  enchanted."  The  similarity  of  the  reaction  to  these 
two  lost  speeches  is  something  more  than  a  coincident  as 
we  shall  observe. 

While  the  contents  of  Lincoln's  unrecorded  speech 
was  lost  to  posterity,  the  enthusiasm  it  engendered 
burst  forth  again  but  three  v/eeks  later  at  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  Unknown  to  Lin- 
coln, his  Illinois  friends  in  attendance  still  under  the 
spell  of  his  oratory  at  Bloomington,  put  forth  his  name 
as  a  vice  presidential  candidate.  Although  no  organized 
effort  was  made  on  his  behalf  the  convention  aware  of 
his  grand  contribution  in  the  West  to  the  new  party, 
gave  him  a  testimonial  recognition  on  the  first  ballot 
of  110  votes  in  the  vice  presidential  contest.  Lincoln 
was  in  court  at  Urbana  while  the  convention  was  in 
session,  and  when  shown  a  Chicago  paper  giving  an 
account   of  the   balloting  for  the  vice  presidency  with 


his  name  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  him  he 
commented:  "I  reckon  that  aint  me,  there's  a  great 
man  up  in  Massachusetts  named  Lincoln,  and  I  reckon 
it's  him." 

Just  how  much  the  attitude  of  the  first  Eepublican 
Convention  in  1856  encouraged  his  candidacy  in  1860  is 
problematical.  While  he  may  not  have  been  very  opti- 
mistic about  gaining  the  first  place  on  the  ticket  he  must 
have  been  convinced  at  least  of  his  availability  as  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  at  Chicago. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  importance 
of  the  Bloomington  speech  as  it  was  related  to  subse- 
quent events  in  Lincoln's  political  career.  Nicolay  and 
Hay  claimed  that  the  speech  "crowned  Lincoln's  right 
to  the  popular  leadership  in  his  own  state  which  there- 
after was  never  disputed."  More  important  was  the 
impact  of  the  speech  on  Lincoln  himself.  He  could  never 
have  been  the  same  man  after  the  "Lost  Speech"  and 
its  aftermath  at  Philadelphia,  which  had  demonstrated 
his  popularity  with  the  party  as  a  whole.  We  are  in 
error  if  we  assume  that  the  debates  with  Douglas  offer- 
ed the  first  indication  of  Lincoln  as  a  national  political 
leader  in  the  new  party. 

"Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  commented  on 
the  importance  of  the  Bloomington  effort:  "He  bounded 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois.  On 
that  occasion  he  planted  the  seed  which  germinated  into 
a  presidential  candidacy." 

Returning  to  the  eulogy  which  Lincoln  pronounced  at 
Springfield  we  find  an  interesting  analysis  of  Henry 
Clay's  oratory  which  Lincoln  expressed  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  Clay's  eloquence  did  not  consist,  as  many  fine 
specimens  of  eloquence  do,  of  types  and  figures — of 
antithesis,  and  elegant  arrangement  of  words  and  sen- 
tences; but  rather  of  that  deeply  earnest  and  impas- 
sioned tone,  and  manner,  which  can  proceed  only  from 
great  sincerity  and  a  thorough  conviction  in  the  speaker, 
of  the  justice  and  importance  of  his  cause.  That  it  is, 
that  truly  touches  the  chords  of  human  sympathy;  and 
those  who  heard  Mr.  Clay,  never  failed  to  be  moved  by 
it,  or  ever  afterwards,  forgot  the  impression." 

When  Lincoln  discovered  what  he  felt  to  be  the  secret 
of  Clay's  eloquence  in  his  "deeply  earnest  and  impas- 
sioned tone  and  manner"  and  also  his  sincerity,  convic- 
tion, and  his  justice,  while  observing  Clay,  Lincoln 
had  inadvertently  turned  the  spot  light  of  analysis 
upon  the  charm  of  his  own  oratorical  powers.  One 
Illinois  editor  stated  in  1856  referring  to  Lincoln's  ora- 
tory, "Here  is  a  southerner  with  eloquence  that  would 
bear  a  comparison  with  Henry  Clay."  There  were  those 
who  commented  after  hearing  Lincoln,  "This  is  Henry 
Clay  speaking  to  us  again." 

While  Lincoln  was  not  the  first  public  man  to  intro- 
duce the  conversational  method  in  his  speeches  he  did 
very  much  to  popularize  it.  He  spoke  to  audiences  as  he 
would  speak  to  a  friend  but  of  course  with  a  stronger 
voice.  His  attitude  towards  an  assembly  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  scriptural  passage:  "Come  let  us  reason 
together."  His  arguments  were  presented  so  simply  and 
clearly  but  with  such  logic  and  sequence,  that  one  went 
away  believing  what  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  and  resolving 
to  do  as  he  suggested. 
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BLOOM  1NGTON,  111.  (UPI) 
— An  old  brick  building  in  down- 
town Bloomington  was  the  cen- 
ter of  controversy  Wednesday 
as  citizens  rallied  to  try  to  save 
it  as  a  historical  landmark. 

The  unimpressive  old  struc- 
ture, Major'j  Hall,  is  where 
Abraham  incoln  gave  his  fa- 
mous 'lost  speech"  when  the 
Republican  party  was  born  in 
1856.  It  is  part  of  a  down- 
town block  on  which  the  city 
plans  to  construct  a  parking  lot. 

The  McLean  County  His- 
torical Society  is  up  in  arms 
about  the  proposed  destruction 
of  the  building.  Society  President 
Wayne  C.  Townley,  a  Bloom- 
ington attorney,  said  a  campaign 
has  been  launched  to  save  the 
structure. 

"That  building  is  about  45- 
by-65  feet,"  he  said,  'and  it 
would  mean  about  eight  parking 
places.  It  looks  to  me  like  a 
building  of  such  historical  sig- 
nificance to  the  nation  and  to 
the  Republican  party  is  worth 
more  than  eight  parking  spaces." 


The  building  is  located  a  block 
south  and  a  block  east  of  the 
McLean  County  Courthouse 
Square. 

Townley  said  that  in  Lincoln's 
time,  Major's  Hall  was  used  as  a 
public  meeting  place,  with  facili- 
ties on  the  second  and  third 
floors  for  conferences  and  other 
public  meetings,  and  the  first 
floor,  then  as  now,  was  used  as 
a  store. 
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Lincoln's  'Lost  Speech'  on  Slavery 
Rescued  Him  From  Oblivion  in  1856 


LINCOLN'S  LOST  SPEECH:  THE  PIV- 
OT OF  HIS  CAREER.  By  Elwell  Cris- 
sey. Hawthorn  Books.  Inc.  S7.50. 

By  FRANK  I*  KLEMENT 

WHEN  the  Whig  party 
disintegrated  after  the 
election  o  f  1852  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  veritably  a  man 
without  a  party.  Unlike  some 
Whigs,  he  refused  to  enter 
the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment. Other  Whigs  joined 
Free  Soil  Democrats  and 
Abolitionists  to  create  a  new 
political  entity  —  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Lincoln  belatedly  enrolled 
in  the  fusion  movement,  held 
together  by  a  desire  to  de- 
limit slavery  in  the  territories. 
At  the  Bloomington  (111.) 
convention  of  May  29,  1856, 
Lincoln  cast  his  lot  with  the 
new  party  and  gave  a  speech 
credited  with  rescuing  him 
from  political  oblivion.  For 
the  first  time  he  invested  his 
antislavery  views  with  moral 
principles;  previously  he  had 
criticized  slavery  only  on 
economic  and  political 
grounds. 

Lincoln's  chief  contention 
was  that  Kansas  must  come 
in  free,  not  slave.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  aggressions  of 
t  h  e  slavery  powers  would 
bring  on  civil  war. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
held  his  audience  spellbound 
by  the  power  of  his  argu- 
ment and  mesmerized  by  his 
earnestness  and  eloquence. 
Reporters,  entranced,  forgot 
to  take  shorthand  notes. 
Since  h  e  spoke  without  a 
manuscript  Lincoln's  oratori- 


Fiery  Oration  at  Political  Meeting 
Predicted  a  Civil  War 


cal  effort  became  the  "Lost 
Speech." 

Elwell  Crissey,  a  journal- 
ist who  lives  in  Bloomington, 
developed  an  interest  in  Lin- 


coln's "Lost  Speech"  years 
ago,  partly  becauseiiis  pater- 
nal grandfather  sat  In  the  en- 
tranced audience  on  that 
fateful    day    in    May,    1856. 


— From  the  jacket  i  Uustration  of  "Lincoln's  Lost  Speech.' 

Artist  Lloyd  Ostendorf's  conception  of  an  angry 
Lincoln  at  the  close  of  his  antislavery  speech. 


Crissley  claims  to  have  spent 
13  years  of  work  on  this 
book,  and  he  has  put  more 
information  about  the  "Lost 
Speech"  between  covers  than 
any  other  author  —  indeed, 
far  more  than  the  speech  de- 
serves (jacket  blurb  and 
press  releases  to  the  -con- 
trary). 

The  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Part  1  contains 
a  rather  superficial  survey  of 
events  before  1856.  The  sec- 
ond half  deals  with  the 
speech,  its  importance  and 
what  others  have  said  about 
it.  The  appendix  includes  a 
42  page  section  entitled 
"Notable  Men  Who  Attended 
the  Convention"  (including 
sketches  o  f  70  individuals 
known  to  have  been  there). 
The  appendix  also  includes 
25  pages  of  notes,  a  22  page 
bibliography,  a  litany  of 
thanks  ("Appreciations  and 
Acknowledgments")  and  an 
excellent  index. 

When  Crissey  states  that 
Lincoln's  "Lost  Speech"  may 
have  been  "the  most  influen- 
tial oration  delivered  in 
America  since  the  founding 
of  the  republic,"  he  is  guilty 
of  self-delusion.  Calling  it 
"the  pivot  of  his  career"  is 
an  exaggeration  because  one 
can  make  a  better  case  for 
the  "Cooper  Union  Speech." 
But  no  one  will  deny  that 
Crissey  has  written  an  inter- 
esting and  readable  book 
that  many  will  enjoy  —  and 
too  many  will  praise. 

The  reviewer,  a  professor 
of  history  at  Marquette  uni 
versity,  is  the  author  of 
"Wisconsin  in  the  Civil  War" 
and  "Copperheads  in  the 
Middle  fl^ast." 
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Elwell  Crissey: 
The  Lost  Found 


By  Peggy  Constantine 

Elwell  Crissey,  an  affable, 
middle-aged  man  from  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  is  neither  apologiz- 
ing to  anyone  these  days  nor 
apprehensive  about  what  any- 
one will  say  about  the  book 
he  has  just  had  published. 

He  has  dipped  a  toe  into 
the  hallowed  grounds  of  Lin- 
coln scholarship  with  the  pub- 
lication   of     "Lincoln's     Lost 


Speech,"  subtitled  "The  Pivot 
of  His  Career"  ($7.50,  Haw- 
thorn) and  realizes,  he  says, 
"scholars  may  crucify  me." 
Worse— and  he  knows  this  too 
—they  may  ignore  him  alto- 
gether. 

But  Crissey  does  not  make 
claim  to  being  a  Lincoln 
scholar.  He  isn't  even,  he 
says,  "a  devotee  of  Lincoln. 
You  see  all  the  moles  and 
warts  when  you  get  so  close." 

STILL,  THERE  is  his  362- 
page  book  on  a  subject  some 
reviewer  said  could  be  done 
in  25  pages,  and  when  he 
came  to  town  the  other  day, 
he  was  asked  why. 

Crissey  was  wearing  a  blue 
suit  with  a  gray,  silver- 
flecked  vest,  from  which  his 
grandfather's  watch  chain  bob- 
bled,  and  a  blue-and-maroon- 
striped  bow  tie.  He  speaks 
with  an  a  1  m  o  s  t  oratorical 
style,  sometimes  lingering 
over  words,  sometimes  rush- 
ing them,  and  modulating  his 
voice  to  quiet  or  loud. 

An  ex-newspaperman,  one- 
time worker  for  Methodist  in- 
stitutions and  now  a  business- 
man teaching  executives  how 
to  write  decent  letters,  Cris- 
sey and  his  family  moved  to 
Bloomington  20  years  ago. 
Right  off  the  bat,  "he  began 
hearing  stories  of  Lincoln's  lost 
speech,  delivered  in  1856  at 
the  Republican  party's  first 
state  convention. 

"THE  SPEECH,  people  would 
tell  me,  was  so  overwhelming 
nobody  remembered  to  take 
any  notes.  That  seemed  fan- 
tastic. But  the  story  began  to 
be  buttressed  with  data. 

"After  several  years  had 
gone  by,  I  began  to  think 
there  was  a  salable  free-lance 
story  in  it." 

That  was  1953.  The  ,  works 
proceeded  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

"Each  time  an  essential 
piece  would  arrive,  I'd  stand 
off  and  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture. With  all  the  pieces  in 
place,  I  suffered  a  curious  re- 
action—one of  dismay. 

"I  SAW  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  schoolbooks  or  folklore, 
ton  was  a  failure,  not  the  Lin- 
coln of  schoolbooks  of  folklore. 
He  delivered  a  prodigious  ora- 


ELWELL  CRISSEY     T 

tion  which  was  so  influential 
that  it  opened  the  door  even- 
tually to  election  and  the' 
White  House.  Without  the  lost 
speech^  Lincoln  would  have 
gone  back  to  the  circuit 
again  and  never  have  been 
heard  of." 

The  importance  of  the 
speech  in  Lincoln's  life  is  the 
thesis  pf  Crissey's  book  and 
why  he  thinks  scholars  may 
crucify  him.  "Who  was  T  to 
stand  up  in  the  middle  of  Illi- 
nois, surrounded  by  brilliant 
Lincoln  scholars,  I,  pretty 
much  of  a  Johnny-come-lately, 
and  claim  to  discover  so  es*- 
sential  a  link  in  Lincoln's  ca- 
reer? It  would  imply  all  other 
Lincoln  scholars  had  missed 
it." 

BOLSTERED  by  an  endorse- 
ment of  a  downstate  historian 
and  endowments  for  printing 
from  private  sources,  Crissey 
went  ahead  and  spent  the  next 
14  years  researching  to  au- 
thenticate his  point  of  view. 
All  the  sources  and  men  with 
whom  he  conferred  are  duly 
noted  in  extensive  acknowl- 
edgements and  footnotes. 

The  speech,  incidentally,  be- 
gins on  page  160  and  con- 
tinues through  page  180.  Only 
two  sentences  of  the  90-min- 
ute  speech  are  credible,  says 
Crissey:  "No,  my  friends,  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll 
wait  until  November  and  then 
we  will  shoot  paper  ballots  at 
them"  and  "We  say  to  our 
Southern  brethren,  'We  won't 
go  out  of  the  Union,  and  you 
SHAN'T!'"  The  rest  of  the 
speech  is  reconstructed. 
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Lost  Speech 


An  erasing  of  myths  after  Lincoln? 


A  Lincoln  lost  in  anger,  as 
ihdwn  in  Elwell  Crissey's 
>ook  about  a  lost  speech. 
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BY  JOAN  PETERS  KAPLAN 

CAN  ONE  speech  change 
history?  Elwell  Crissey 
is  certain  that  an  almost 
unknown  oration  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois  in  1856  got  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  White  House- 
that  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  headed  toward  political 
obscurity.  Crissey's  new  book, 
"Lincoln's  Lost  Speech,"  in 
his  own  press  release  is  la- 
beled "the  definitive  work  on 
Lincoln's  .  .  .  oration  that 
transformed  his  career  and 
the  nation's  history." 

Ralph  Newman,  noted  Chi- 
cago Lincoln  scholar,  is  skep- 
tical and  says,  "the  back- 
ground of  Crissey's  book  is 
important— but  he  overstates 
the  case.  We  all  fall  in  love 
with  a  little  bit  of  history. 
The  book  was  needed  to  erase 
myths  —  it  is  authoritatively 
researched.  In  fact  it's  more 
than  I  want  to  know  about 
the  "Lost  Speech"— but  Cris- 
sey shows  his  unawareness  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  op- 
portunistic enough  to  find  an- 
other situation  for  his  purpose 
if  not  this  one.  Some  say  the 
Gettysburg  address.  .  .  ." 
Newman  has  his  own  favor- 
ite pivotal  moment— Lincoln's 
speech  at  Springfield  in  1838, 
titled  "Perpetuation  of  our 
Political  Institutions."  ".  .  . 


very  pertinent  today  —  about 
violence  in  the  streets.  Lin- 
coln showed  the  eloquence  of 
a  Wordsworth  in  it,"  New-. 
man  believes. 

"Ralph  Newman  isn't  a  Lin- 
coln expert— he's  a  booksell- 
er," Crissey  scoffed.  Lincoln 
became  an  effective  orator— 
but  he  had  everything  wrong 
with  him!  The  less  said  about 
those  early  speeches,  the  bet- 
ter. In  the  '30s  and  '40  he  was 
so  overblown  some  of  them 
were  quite  comical. 
•    •    • 

"The  'in-group'  is  jealous 
when  an  outsider  knows  or 
prints  something  on  their  sub- 
ject. I'm  not  too  interested  in 
Lincoln  even  now— never  was 
interested  before." 
Why,  then,  did  Crissey  de- 
vote thirteen  years  of  ardu- 
ous research  to.  "The  Lost 
Speech"?  "In  1953  [when  I 
first  became  interested  in  it 
—my  grandpaw  was  in  that 
audience]  they  told  me  that 
an  article  I  wrote  on  the 
speech  .was  too  much  for  a 
'piece'— too  little  for  a  book," 
said  Crissey. 

"In  1960  a  wealthy  widow— 
I  can't  mention  names- 
wanted  to  subsidize  research 
and  publishing  of  7,500  copies 
of  my  book  in  libraries  thru- 
out  the  world.  When  she  be- 
came ill  her  lawyers  -*-  who 


thought  so  much  of  the  boot 
—reorganized  it.  Hawthorn 
[now  owned  by  Chicago's  W. 
Clement  Stone]  took  it  over.'* 
Bearing  in  mind  the  Bloom- 
ington  speech's  alleged  im- 
portance, why  had  no  dedi- 
cated Lincolnian  explored  it 
comprehensively  before  Cris- 
sey? "They  should've  ...  if 
they  are  as  smart  as  you 
think  they  are.  Explain  to 
me  how  within  two  years  Lin- 
coln went  from  nothing  to  the 
biggest  man  in  the  state  with- 
out the  Bloomington  conven- 
tion. You  can't  convert  me 
from  my  position!"  he  said. 

Some  of  Crissey's  critics 
would  hesitate  to  call  "Lin- 
coln's Lost  Speech"  definitive 
—not  his  researching  of  the 
speech,  which  most  agree  is 
impressive  and  accurate— but 
his  chronicling  of  the  "his- 
tory" and  attitudes  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
being  impractical.  Isn't  that 
a  seriously  outmoded  point  of 
view?  Crissey  stiffened,  but 
answered  without  pause. 
•    •    • 

"I  believe  the  economy 
would  have  been  upset  by 
complete  freedom  of  slaves 
—the  abolitionists  were  wild 
fanatics,  hate-mongers  .  .  . 
madmen.  From  the  1830's 
thru  the  1850's  we  were  men- 
tally unbalanced— I  call  it  the 


paranoid  generation."  Would 
Lincoln  have  been  elected  if 
the  generation  had  not  been 
"paranoid"?  "Probably  not— 
because  it  was  paranoia 
that  propelled  Lincoln's 
speech." 

Crissey,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, studied  for  the  minis- 
try, then  switched  to  the 
speech  school  at  Columbia 
before  he  became  a  newspa- 
per reporter.  His  reverence 
for  the  spoken  word  is  re- 
vealed thruout  the  book,  as 
he  refers  to  one  politician's 
speech  after  another  as  all- 
powerful  influences  upon  the 
audiences. 

The  name  of  the  public  re- 
lations firm  Crissey  owns  and 
operates  is  "Words  at  Work" 
in  Bloomington,  where  he 
lives  with  his  second  wife, 
Denise,  and  his  three  chil- 
dren. 

Tho-  he  admits,  "I'm  still 
a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
word  "author,' "  to  Crissey 
the  book's  the  thing.  "If  the 
'Lost  Speech'  is  successful  I'd 
be  willing  to  do  it  over  again. 
If  not— I  don't  know.  ...  I'd 
always  hoped  that  something 
durable  and  important  will 
come  —  in  my  book  Lincoln 
was  not  like  that  image  of  a 
majestic  Washington  figure 
they  all  revere— he'd  be  em- 
barrassed by  it." 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  TWICE  BECKONS  LINCOLN 


by  Louis  A.  Warren 


Editor's  Note:  The  history  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
now  spans  forty-seven  years.  In  that  time  it  has  had  only  three  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the  Lincoln  field.  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren,  our  first  director,  is  ninety  years  old  this  month  and  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  do  this  guest  article  for  Lincoln  Lore.  Dr.  Warren 
entered  the  Lincoln  field  in  1926  with  a  book,  Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood,  which  Benjamin  Thomas  has  called  "the  most  thoroughly 
documented  study  of  the 
Lincolns'  Kentucky 
years."  Thomas  adds, 
"Warren  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  our  more  favor- 
able view  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln." Almost  fifty  years 
later,  Dr.  Warren  is  still 
making  contributions  to 
the  Lincoln  field. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 

Press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, over  the  past  se- 
veral months,  have 
been  giving  preferen- 
tial attention  to  sensa- 
tional stories  assoc- 
iated with  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  climax  may 
have  been  reached  in  a 
meticulous  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  into 
the  private  life  of  the  re- 
cently installed  incum- 
bent. With  the  public 
eye  still  focused  on  this 
controversial  office,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a 
favorable  time  to  ob- 
serve how  Abraham 
Lincoln  reacted  upon 
twice  being  recom- 
mended as  a  candidate 
for  the  next  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  poli- 
tical system. 

The  unimpressive 
status  of  the  position 
through  the  years  is 
well  set  forth  in  the 
December,  1974,  issue 
of  American  History 
Illustrated,  under  the 
abridged  title,  "For- 
gotten Men."  This 
publication  of  the 
National  Historical 
Society  calls  attention 
to  the  forty  Vice-Presi- 
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This  lithograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  a  photograph  by 
Hesler  bears  the  imprint  of  E.  H.  Brown,  Del  &  Sc,  Chicago.  On  the 
lower  margin  there  is  a  pencil  notation  by  George  William  Curtis: 
"These  prints  were  showered  through  the  Wigwam  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  May  1860.  (Geo.  Wm.  Curtis)."  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  also  owns  another  print  of  this 
same  lithograph  which  carries  a  notation  in  ink  by  John  G.  Nicolay: 
"The  above  was  circulated  in  Chicago  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  first 
nomination  for  President."  These  are  the  only  two  known  ex- 
amples of  this  lithograph  in  existence. 


dents  who  have  occupied  the  office  up  to  August,  1974.  Thir- 
teen of  them  were  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  seven  others 
were  selected  who  will  be  remembered  for  episodes  unrelated 
to  the  office  routine.  The  remaining  twenty,  or  one  half  the 
total  number  of  the  men  occupying  this  high  station,  were 
grouped  in  a  category  described  as,  "men  past-recollection." 

One  commentator,  on 
referring  to  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  position, 
referred  to  it  as  a  "sine- 
cure," which,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  is  "an 
office  or  position  of 
value  which  involves 
little  or  no  responsi- 
bility or  service."  One 
authority  refers  to  the 
holder  of  the  title  as,  "A 
second-rate  man  agree- 
able to  the  wire  pullers, 
always  smuggled  in." 

Occasionally,  during 
the  past  few  years,  the 
advancement  of  the 
Vice-President  to  the 
Presidency  through 
constitutional  proce- 
dure has  occurred.  This 
has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  office  seem 
more  desirable  than 
heretofore.  The  recent 
appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  a 
well  known  statesman 
of  recognized  ability,  a 
member  of  one  of 
America's  first  fam- 
ilies, may  suggest  a 
revision  of  the  public 
opinion  about  the 
status  of  the  formerly 
unwanted  office.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  more  in- 
viting to  the  political 
aspirants. 

Before  this  new 
appraisal  of  the  seat  is 
accepted,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  re- 
viewed in  retrospect  to 
appreciate  more  fully 
how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, fortunately,  es- 
caped the  ordeal  of  the 
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Vice- Presidency.  The  earliest  threat  was  at  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1856  and  once 
again  at  the  convocation  in  the  Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  political  rebirth  occurred  about  five 
years  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  Congress.  His  return  to  the 
political  forum  is  recorded  in  a  third-person  autobiographical 
sketch:  "In  1854,  his  profession  had  almost  superseded  the 
thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before." 
Inasmuch  as  the  repeal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  5, 
1854,  and  subsequently  signed  by  the  President,  it  was  called 
the  birthday  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party.  The 
official  birthday  was  later  established  as  July  6,  1854. 

An  observer's  account  of  Lincoln's  return  to  the  political 
scene  is  recorded  by  Richard  Yates,  at  what  is  known  as  "The 
Springfield  Jubilee,"  celebrating  the  Republican  victories  in 
1860.  He  stated:  "I  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  when  on  my  return  home  at 
the  close  of  the  long  session  of  1854,  having  published  a  card 
that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  in  Springfield  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said  I  had  taken  the 
right  course  on  this  question,  and  though  he  could  not  pro- 
mise me  success  in  a  district  so  largely  against  us,  yet  he 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  I  would  run,  and  if  I  would, 
he  would  take  the  stump  in  my  behalf." 

Lincoln  briefly  referred  to  the  original  Compromise  in  these 
words:  "At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  in  which,  like  all 
compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  It  was  a  law 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1820,  providing  that  Missouri 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which 
lies  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery 
should  never  be  permitted." 

Four  months  after  Lincoln  had  been  awakened  by  its  repeal 
and  had  again  entered  the  political  arena,  another  incident 
occurred  which  greatly  stimulated  his  newly  acquired  inter- 
est in  the  "No  Extension  of  Slavery"  movement.  On  July  10, 
1854,  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  rela- 
tive of  Henry  Clay,  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield.  The  presence  of 
the  anti-slavery  exponent  in  the  capital  city  must  have 
aroused  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  many  reminiscences  of  her 
early  Lexington  days.  While  Cassius  was  attending  Transyl- 
vania University  in  Lexington,  the  dormitory  burned  and 
Cassius  was  one  of  the  students  who  found  temporary  lodging 
in  the  Todd  home.  He  stated  on  one  occasion:  "I  was  on  very 
agreeable  terms  with  the  Todd  Family,  who  were  always  my 
avowed  friends  during  my  antislavery  career."  He  later  gra- 
duated from  Yale,  and,  while  in  New  Haven,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  became  an  expon- 
ent of  the  abolitionist's  philosophy.  Later,  at  Lexington,  a 
month  before  his  visit  to  Springfield,  he  established  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  called  The  True  American. 

Upon  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused him  permission  to  speak  in  the  State  House.  Cassius  res- 
ponded that  even  in  his  own  state  —  a  slave  state  —  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  citizenship  had  never  been  withheld  from 
him;  no  court-house  or  state-house  door  had  ever  been  shut  in 
his  face.  He  gave  his  speech  in  Mather's  Grove.  This  rebuff  re- 
calls an  incident  which  illustrates  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Cassius  Clay. 

A  Kentucky  town  in  which  he  was  to  speak  posted  warn- 
ings that  "no  anti-slavery  speeches  will  be  permitted  under 
penalty  of  death."  Upon  Clay's  arrival,  says  William  H. 
Townsend  in  Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home  Town,  "he  walked 
unattended  down  the  center  aisle  of  the  packed  court-room, 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  calmly  faced  the  muttering,  jost- 
ling crowd."  These  were  his  introductory  remarks:  "'For  those 
who  support  the  laws  of  the  country,'  he  announced  in  an 
even,  steady  voice,  'I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  placed  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  on  one  end  of  the  table.  'For  those 
who  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  have  an  argument  from  this,'  and 
he  placed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  'And  for  those  who  regard  neither  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  laid  a  brace  of  long  black- 
barreled  pistols  with  his  bowie-knife  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  plunged,  without  interruption,  into  his  speech." 

Sometime  after  Clay  returned  from  the  Springfield  visit  he 
remarked:  "Lincoln  gave  me  a  most  patient  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  long,  ungainly  form,  and  his  ever  sad  and 
homely  face.  ...  I  flatter  myself,  when  [I  recall  how]  Lincoln 


listened  to  my  animated  appeals  for  universal  liberty  for  more 
than  two  hours,  that  I  sowed  seed  in  good  ground,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  produced  in  time  good  fruit."  t 

The  Illinois  contingent  of  the  newly  organized  party  was  y^" 
somewhat  tardy  in  perfecting  the  state  organization,  but  on  ■^T 
May  29, 1856,  a  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Among  the  many  speeches  made,  the  closing  address 
by  Lincoln  was  easily  the  feature  of  the  day  and  possibly  his 
most  eloquent  declaration  during  his  Illinois  years.  It  became 
known  as  "The  Lost  Speech,"  inasmuch  as  the  reporters  be- 
came entranced  by  his  oratory  and  no  one  of  them  made  an 
available  recording  of  it. 

The  Washington  press  on  January  1 7, 1 856,  published  a  call 
to  "The  Republicans  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
22nd.  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  national 
organization."  Another  incentive  was  "the  providing  for  a 
National  Delegate  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a 
subsequent  date,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency."  There  was  also  released  an  urgent 
appeal  to  take  a  stand  on  "the  only  great  issue  now  before  the 
Country — slavery  or  freedom." 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Illinois  convocation  at  Bloom- 
ington,  the  national  convention  opened  its  sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1856.  The  permanent  chairman 
was  Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana.  John  C.  Fremont  of 
California  was  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  chief  order  of  business  for  the  second  day  was  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  trial 
ballot  for  the  nomination  recorded  these  several  aspirants 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  each  one  received:  William  L. 
Dayton,  New  Jersey,  253;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massa- 
chusetts, 46;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois,  110;  David  Wilmot, 
Pennslyvania,  43;  John  A.  King,  New  York,  9;  Charles 
Sumner,  Massachusetts,  35;  Lieut.  Thomas  Ford,  Ohio,  7; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky,  3;  Jacob  Collamer,  Vermont,  15; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Ohio,  2;  Whitfield  S.  Johnson,  New  Jer- 
sey, 2;  Henry  C.  Carey,  Pennsylvania,  3;  Aaron  S.  Penn- 
ington, New  Jersey,  1;  Henry  Wilson,  Massachusetts,  1;  Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Kansas,  8.  It  will  be  observed  that  Day- 
ton received  less  than  one  half  the  total  votes,  while  Lincoln 
was  given  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  of  the  other  participa- 
ting candidates. 

A  Pennsylvania  delegate,  John  Allison,  placed  Lincoln's 
name  in  nomination,  but,  when  the  totals  showed  a  majority 
of  the  votes  were  cast  for  Dayton,  in  order  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous choice,  Lincoln's  name  was  withdrawn,  followed  by  all 
of  the  other  competitors.  During  the  nominating  speeches, 
Lincoln  received  many  complimentary  comments.  It  was  an 
honor  indeed  to  be  the  runner-up  and  a  popular  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  stories  of  how  Lincoln  was  first  informed  about 
the  results  of  the  voting,  associates  him  with  David  Davis,  the 
presiding  judge  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois, 
where  Lincoln  practiced  law.  Davis  was  at  the  hotel  in  the 
town  where  the  court  was  in  session,  when  the  mail  arrived 
with  news  from  the  convention.  He  observed  Lincoln  coming 
down  the  street  which  caused  him  frantically  to  wave  the 
paper  reporting  that  Lincoln  had  received  110  votes  for  the 
Vice- Presidency  at  the  convention.  When  Lincoln  arrived  and 
was  given  the  information,  he  commented:  "I  reckon  that 
ain't  me;  there's  another  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln,  and  I  reckon  it's  him."  But,  he  was  mistaken. 

Seven  years  earlier  Lincoln  had  visited  the  Bay  State  where 
he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  His  schedule  brought  him  to  Worcester  on 
September  13, 1848,  where  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
home  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  1825  to  1834.  Several  distinguished  guests  were 
present  and  one  of  them  recalled:  "I  well  remember  the  jokes 
between  Governor  Lincoln  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to  their 
presumed  relationship."  At  last  the  latter  said:  "I  hope  we  be- 
long, as  the  Scotch  say,  to  the  same  clan;  but  I  know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  we  are  both  good  Whigs." 

This  episode  recalls  a  visit  which  the  author  made  to  this 
same  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  entertained.  My 
host,  Waldo  Lincoln,  grandson  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mentioned  at 
dinner  that  I  was  seated  in  the  same  position  at  the  table, 
possibly  in  the  same  chair,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occu- 
pied, when  a  guest  in  1848.  It  was  the  above  mentioned  Waldo 
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Lincoln  who  prepared  the  exhaustive  genealogy  of  the  Lin- 
coln Family,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  branches.  Abraham  had  properly 
identified  Levi  as  "the  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln."  Sidetracked  by  ancestral  and  personal  references, 
we  should  return  to  Philadelphia  for  a  final  comment. 

It  is  evident  from  Abraham's  complete  surprise  and  appar- 
ent confusion  about  the  identity  of  the  Lincoln  who  had  been 
the  runner-up  on  the  trial  ballot  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  any  state-wide  plans,  then  underway  or  pre- 
viously made,  to  place  his  name  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination  in  1856.  While  his  term  in  Con- 
gress had  been  of  local  significance,  the  beckoning  gesture  for 
the  national  office  had  lifted  him  out  of  local  politics  and 
raised  him  to  a  station  of  nationwide  attention.  He  could  now 
be  considered  as  a  leading  Western  representative  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  his  earliest  recognitions  of  leadership  was  revealed 
in  the  state  convention  of  1858,  which  named  him,  "The  first 
and  only  choice  for  a  seat  in  tbe  United  States  Senate."  His 
acceptance  address,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  issue  for  the 
subsequent  campaign,  became  known  as  "The  House  Divided 
Speech,"  so  designated  because  of  his  startling  premise,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

His  opponent  in  the  contest,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was 
nationally  known  and  the  series  of  debates  arranged  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  political  America.  Recognizing  Douglas  as 
the  key  figure  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
Lincoln  as  the  chief  Western  spokesman  for  the  "No  Exten- 
sion of  Slavery"  contingent,  the  contest  became  something 
more  than  a  local  combat.  While  Lincoln  failed  to  gain  the 
senatorial  seat,  he  did  poll  the  larger  number  of  popular  votes 
and  established  himself  as  the  leading  Westerner  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

Lincoln's  rise  to  fame,  because  of  his  solid  arguments 
during  the  debates,  assured  for  him  serious  consideration  for 
a  place  on  the  national  ticket  of  his  party  in  the  next  Repub- 
lican Convention.  One  of  the  earliest  feelers  which  arrived 
was  a  letter  from  Thomas  J.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island,  suggest- 
ing that  the  press  of  Illinois  put  Lincoln  forward  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  On  April  16, 1859,  Lincoln  replied 
to  this  suggestion  as  follows:  "...  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered,  and  gratified,  that 
some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection.  .  .  ." 
Reflecting  on  the  vote  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  he 
may  have  felt  he  was  "fit"  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Two  books  were  published  in  1859,  presenting  the  names  of 
those  who  might  be  contestants  in  the  presidential  race  of 
1860.  One  was  by  D.  W.  Bartlett  with  the  title,  Presidential 
Candidates,  listing  twenty-one  prospective  contenders.  The 
other  was  by  John  Savage  with  the  caption,  Our  Living  Repre- 
sentative Men,  noting  thirty-four  qualified  leaders.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  later  published  Savage  book  named  all  of  the 
Bartlett  list  with  but  two  exceptions.  This  combined  list  of 
important  men  might  serve  as  a  political  "Who's  Who"  for 
1860  and  is  submitted  with  party  affiliations  noted:. 

Democrat:  John  Minor  Botts,  John  C.  Breckenridge, 

Albert  G.  Brown,  Howell  Cobb,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  M. 

Dallas,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Stephen  A. 

Douglas,   James    Guthrie,    James    H.    Hammond,   Sam 

Houston,  R.M.T.  Hunter,  Andrew  Johnson,  Joseph  Lane, 

James  L.  Orr,  John  M.  Read,  Horatio  Seymour,  John  Slidell, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Constitutional  Union:  John  Bell,  John  J.  Crittenden, 

Edward  Everett,  Millard  Fillmore. 
Republican:  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Edward  Bates,  Simon 

Cameron,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  L.  Dayton,  John  C. 

Fremont,  John  P.  Hale,  John  McLean,  William  H.  Seward, 

Henry  Wilson. 
Unclassified:  John  E.  Wool. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  missing,  as  the 
manuscripts  were  prepared  before  his  name  had  become  pro- 
minent in  the  East.  His  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
City  on  February  27,  1860,  and  the  subsequent  trip  to  New 
England  are  recognized  as  his  introduction  to  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  Cooper  Union  Address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York  is  accepted  as  the  most 
comprehensive  political  address  which  he  had  given  up  to 
that  time. 

One  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  was  Simon 


Cameron,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as  October 
14,  W.E.  Fraser,  one  of  his  supporters,  wrote  to  Lincoln  pro- 
posing a  Cameron-Lincoln  combination  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  On  November  1,  1859,  Lincoln  replied:  "...  I  shall  be 
heartily  for  it,  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a 
Republican  national  convention.  .  .  ."  This  statement  docu- 
ments the  assertion,  that  he  was  not  irresponsive  to  being 
named  as  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  but  the  reply  also  left 
open  the  opportunity  for  an  ultimate  decision  before  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order.  Lincoln's  refusal  to  approve  the 
ticket  immediately  did  not  prevent  the  publication  of  a  cam- 
paign pamphlet  entitled  Address  of  the  Cameron  And  Lin- 
coln Club  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  III,  To  The  People  Of  The 
North  West.  This  final  appeal  in  the  pamphlet  gives  empha- 
sis to  Lincoln's  anticipated  contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
team:  "The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  secure  us  the  votes 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  we  hope  to  carry  Oregon  and 
California  also.  We  may  succeed  with  other  candidates;  with 
Cameron  and  Lincoln,  we  will." 

Lincoln,  when  en  route  to  New  York  for  his  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  while  passing  through  Philadelphia,  was  handed  the 
cards  of  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  but  was  unable  to 
contact  them  before  leaving  the  city.  Four  months  had  passed 
since  they  first  solicited  Lincoln's  partnership  on  the  ticket, 
but  apparently  they  feared  he  would  make  some  agreement 
about  the  Vice- Presidency  with  Seward,  while  in  New  York.  It 
is  evident  that  a  Seward- Lincoln  ticket  had  already  been  pro- 
posed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
may  have  had  some  specific  reason  for  offering  Lincoln  200 
dollars  to  speak  in  New  York,  and  very  likely  it  had  political 
relevancy.  His  appearance  was  a  rousing  success  and  his 
introduction  to  leading  celebrities  of  the  East  opened  up  new 
political  horizons. 

En  route  to  New  Hampshire  to  visit  his  son  Robert,  attend- 
ing Exeter  Academy,  he  was  joined  on  the  train  by  Frederick 
Smyth  who  was  to  introduce  him  at  Manchester.  Lincoln  had 
been  reading  an  address  Seward  had  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  and  laying  the  paper  down  he  said  to 
Smyth,  "That  speech  will  make  Mr.  Seward  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  However,  when  Smyth  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  in  presenting  Lin- 
coln he  said:  "The  next  President  of  the  United  States!" 

An  interesting  phase  of  his  New  England  trip  was  his  pur- 
posely passing  through  Massachusetts  without  making  a 
single  speech.  The  state  had  already  announced  its  support  of 
Seward,  and  apparently  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  any 
display  of  rivalry.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  however,  the 
situation  there  seems  to  have  changed.  One  of  the  young  men 
advised  him:  "When  he  came,  they  thought  he  might  make  a 
good  running  mate  for  Seward,  but  after  hearing  him,  they  are 
for  him  for  President,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  Seward." 

Succeeding  the  New  York  visit,  Lincoln  was  the  most 
coveted  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  the  nation.  These  pos- 
sible pairings  were  published  in  the  press:  Cameron  and  Lin- 
coln, Seward  and  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Lincoln,  also  Horace 
Greeley's  choice,  Dayton  and  Lincoln,  possibly  others.  In  1860 
the  Vice-Presidency  beckoned  Lincoln  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Lincoln  had  numerous  advantages  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee). Unlike  Salmon  Chase  and  Simon  Cameron,  who  had 
bitter  factional  enemies  in  their  home  states,  Lincoln's  sup- 
port in  Illinois  was  secure  and  united,  and  the  Republicans 
needed  Illinois.  Unlike  Cameron  and  Edward  Bates,  he  was 
sound  on  the  slavery  issue  because  he  had  steadily  opposed 
slavery  as  a  moral  evil.  He  had  an  instinct,  too,  for  avoiding 
controversial  stands  on  unessential  issues.  Personally  tem- 
perate, Lincoln  had  avoided  the  prohibition  agitation,  es- 
pecially when  it  became  a  hot  issue  in  Illinois  after  1853. 
Despising  the  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing  agitation, 
Lincoln  avoided  public  condemnations  of  that  party's 
adherents.  He  also  avoided  the  side  issue  of  disobedience  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Abraham's  auspicious  speaking  itinerary  in  the  East  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  his  political  aspirations  considering  the 
forthcoming  convention.  David  Davis  appears  to  have  assum- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  voluntary  group  of  Lincoln's  suppor- 
ters, combining  their  strength  with  the  Chicago  consti- 
tuency. When  the  convention  opened,  it  appeared  like  a  one- 
man  show  with  Seward  apparently  so  far  ahead  it  forecast  a 
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"no  contest."  One  news  correspondent  put  it  this  way:  "Sena- 
tor Seward  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors,  in 
experience,  in  statesmanship,  in  authority,  in  influence,  in 
every  quality  which  can  fit  a  man  for  the  Presidency."  Horace 
Greeley,  the  night  before  the  balloting  began,  advised  his  New 
York  Tribune  associates  that  Seward  would  be  victorious.  It  is 
known  he  was  violently  opposed  to  Seward. 

The  printer's  delay  in  making  the  ballots  ready,  causing 
postponement  of  the  balloting  to  the  following  day,  was  great- 
ly in  Lincoln's  favor,  as  during  the  night  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  Seward  had  been  generated.  There  were  four,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  objections  which  caused  the  dissatisfaction:  1.  He 
had  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  important  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Greeley  and  his  New  York  Tribune  were  against  him.  3. 
Corruption  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  while  he  was 
governor.  4.  The  dictatorial  manner  of  his  delegates  at  the 
convention. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  the  Vice- Presidential  choice 
of  all  the  leading  opponents  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  second  choice.  The  first  ballot  gave  Seward,  193, 
Lincoln,  102;  second,  Seward,  184,  Lincoln,  181;  third,  Lin- 
coln, 354,  Seward,  110  1/2.  No  other  candidate  polled  more 
than  50  1/2  votes. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  exhibits  to  support  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  procure  the  Vice- Presi- 
dential nomination  for  Lincoln  is  a  poster  of  his  profile,  now 
on  display  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.  On  the 
margin  of  this  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inch  lithograph  is 
this  note  inscribed  by  George  William  Curtis,  a  Seward  dele- 
gate from  New  York:  "These  prints  were  showered  through 
the  Wigwam  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination." 
There  is  no  printed  information  on  the  broadside  to  reveal 
what  office  this  pictorial  candidate  seeks,  no  name  of  the 
sponsoring  organization,  nor  even  the  commercial  printer. 
The  fact  that  the  circulars  were  not  distributed  until  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  eliminates 
any  indication  that  they  were  prepared  as  flyers  to  assist  in 
his  nomination  for  the  Chief  Executive  office  in  the  Nation. 

Three  possible  distributors  of  the  handbills  were  the 
Seward,  Cameron,  and  Lincoln  committees.  The  fact  that  Cur- 
tis of  New  York  made  no  comment  in  his  inscribed  note  about 
the  origin  of  the  posters,  implies  that  the  Seward  group  had  no 
part  in  the  distribution  and  no  desire  to  boost  Lincoln.  The 
most  likely  sponsors  were  the  Cameron-Lincoln  loyalists,  the 
earliest  public  advocates  of  Lincoln  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 
Their  western  offices  were  in  Chicago  where  the  "tousled 
hair"  photograph  was  made  and  used  in  producing  the  litho- 
graph. While  its  rustic  appearance  would  win  votes  in  the 
West,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any  value  in  garnering 
votes  in  the  East. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  convention  group  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  "tousled  hair"  flyer.  The  failure  to 
use  it  before  or  during  the  balloting  for  the  Presidency  almost 
nullifies  any  connection  of  the  lithograph  with  Lincoln's  win- 
ning the  office. 

The  distribution  of  the  prints,  however,  does  present  a 
strong  argument  that  Lincoln  was  a  recognized  contender  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  Wigwam  Convention.  The  conclu- 
sion might  also  be  drawn,  that  inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  the 
publicized  selection  for  the  minor  office  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Presidential  hopefuls,  it  is  quite  natural  that  if  their  first 
choice  failed,  the  delegates  would  swing  to  their  junior  part- 
ner on  the  ticket  as  their  next  choice,  to  salvage  at  least  a  part 
of  their  original  ticket.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  potential  strength  of  these  original  supporters 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Vice-President. 

Lincoln's  reflections  on  the  Vice-Presidency  did  not  cease 
with  his  own  nomination  to  the  higher  office.  Quite  naturally, 
he  would  have  considerable  interest  in  the  selection  of  his  run- 
ning mate.  He  must  have  observed  with  more  than  common 
curiosity  that  in  the  balloting  for  the  nomination  the  runner- 
up  to  the  successful  nominee  was  none  other  than  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay.  He  had  been  active  in  securing  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  made  a  speech  from  which 
this  argument  is  excerpted:  "It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 


ence to  you  whom  you  nominate .  .  .  and  it  makes  a  much  more 
vital  difference  to  us  [Kentuckians].  .  .  .  We  call  upon  you  to 
nominate  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  knows  us  and  understands 
our  aspirations." 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hamden,  Maine, 
there  were  certain  press  releases  that  made  Lincoln  anxious  to 
confer  with  his  partner  for  the  subsequent  campaign.  No 
sooner  had  the  names  of  the  two  successful  candidates  reach- 
ed the  East  than  some  newspapers  announced  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  selections.  One  of  the  first  reactions 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  victorious  contest- 
ants. Many  regarded  Hamlin,  an  Eastern  man,  to  be  superior 
to  his  Western  associate  and  referred  to  the  combination  as 
"The  Upside-down  Ticket." 

While  the  new  Presidential  nominee  may  not  have  been  as 
well  known  as  Hamlin,  the  name  Lincoln  was  a  household 
word  with  the  Hamlins.  When  Hannibal  was  but  nine  years 
old,  a  lawyer  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
was  Enoch  Lincoln,  came  to  live  in  the  Hamlin  home.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  Enoch  was  elected  to  Congress  and  next 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  Hannibal's 
hero  and  eventually  young  Hamlin  went  to  Congress  and  also 
became  Governor  of  Maine.  Enoch  Lincoln  was  a  brother  of 
Levi  Lincoln,  the  host  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Worcester  in 
1848. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commentary  has  relied  on  current  public 
sentiment  for  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop  this 
argument,  it  would  seem  agreeable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  first  person  who  put  in  writing  a 
declaration  with  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  eventually 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  was  not  a  contem- 
porary politician,  but  a  "woman,"  Mary  Todd  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  While  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian 
Edwards  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  she  became  engaged  to,  and 
later  married,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  She  wrote  to  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Margaret 
Wickliffe,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
playful,  but  not  a  very  flattering,  description  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  she  continued:  "But  I  mean  to  make  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  the  same.  You  will  see  that,  as  I 
always  told  you,  I  will  yet  be  the  President's  wife."  Governor 
Wickliffe,  years  later,  after  Lincoln  had  become  President, 
came  across  the  letter  and  wrote  on  it  this  endorsement,  "the 
most  remarkable  letter  ever  written  by  one  girl." 

Researchers  observing  the  intellectual  training  this  young 
lady  acquired  at  Lexington,  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  are 
agreed  that  her  advanced  formal  education  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  First  Lady  who  occupied  the  Executive  Man- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tenure.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  which  she  created  and  nourished  in  her  home, 
barely  mentioned  by  most  of  her  biographers,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  mental  capacity  of  her  husband. 

We  have  observed  that  Lincoln  was  first  a  prospect  for 
national  recognition  by  becoming  the  runner-up  in  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  of  Vice-President  in  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856.  This  nod,  for 
one  of  the  two  Chief  Executive  offices,  may  have  contributed 
more  to  his  political  advancement  than  we  have  recognized. 

The  multiple  nods  made  to  Lincoln  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  in  the  campaign  of  1860  are  almost  inconceivable.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  ever  before  or  since,  one  political  aspirant  has 
been  the  first  choice  as  a  running  mate  by  so  many  different 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Would  it  be  pre- 
sumtuous  to  assume  that  these  unusual  political  alliances 
may  have  been  largely  responsible  in  elevating  him  to  the 
office  which  his  superiors  coveted?  As  the  dwindling  hopes  for 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket  faded  out,  in  order  to  salvage  a  part 
of  the  preferred  combination,  would  they  not  swing  to  their 
junior  partner  rather  than  to  one  of  their  competitors? 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  convening  at  the 
Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860,  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
making  a  beckoning  jesture  to  a  Vice-Presidential  hopeful 
and  announced  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  the  duly 
elected  Presidential  nominee. 
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Lincoln's  famous  Lost  Speech 
made  at  Major's  Hall  in  1 856 


By  GENE  SMEDLEY 

Major's  Hall  at  Front  and  East 
streets  in  Bloomington  was  by 
most  accounts  the  launching  pad 
for  Abraham  Lincoln's  flight  to  the 
presidency. 

The  accompanying  drawing, 
prepared  by  Bloomington  Archi- 
tect Edgar  Lundeen  for  a  1936  His- 
toric American  Buildings  survey, 
shows  the  building  as  it  appeared 
when  Lincoln  delivered  his  famed 
"Lost  Speech"  May  29,  1856.  The 


occasion  was  a  meeting  consid- 
ered to  be  the  birth  of  the  Illinois 
Republican  Party. 

The  third  floor  auditorium  that 
day  140  years  ago  was  filled  with 
anti-slavery  advocates  and  editors 
from  around  the  state.  Lincoln's 
fiery  anti-slavery,  pro-union 
speech,  almost  an  afterthought  in  a 
long  program,  mesmerized  his  lis- 
teners. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  newspa- 
permen covering  the  event  found 


that  they  had  taken  no  notes. 

The  meeting  site  had  been  built 
four  years  earlier  by  William  T. 
Major.  In  1872,  fire  destroyed  the 
building's  third  floor. 

The  remaining  two  floors  stood 
until  1959  when  preservation  ad- 
vocates lost  out  to  the  city's  park- 
ing needs.  A  cluster  of  plaques  on 
the  corner  reminds  passers  of  the 
fallen  landmark. 

Smedley  can  be  reached  at:  The  Pantagraph,  301 
W.  Washington  St.,  Bloomington,  III.  61702-2907. 
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Lincoln's  Most'  speech:  A  pivotal  oration 
mysteriously  disappears 

By  HAL  MALEHORN 

On  the  evening  of  May  29,  1856,  in  Bloomington,  III.,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  that  was  remarkable  in 
several  ways:  it  was  given  ex  tempore  over  a  90-minute  period;  it  was  an  uninvited  and  unscheduled  address; 
its  passionate  persuasion  stunned  its  audience;  it  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  Lincoln's  political  career. 

And  it  helped  to  define  and  solidify  the  newly-organized  Republican  Party. 

In  sum,  the  speech  was  memorable,  especially  in  one  small  detail:  so  transfixed  was  Lincoln's  entire  audience 
that  not  a  single  listener  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  record  exactly  what  it  was  that  Lincoln  said. 

One  day  prior  to  Lincoln's  performance  a  group  of  onetime  Whigs,  Free-Soilers,  Anti-Nebraskans,  Know- 
Nothings,  and  abolitionist  Democrats  had  gathered  in  Bloomington  to  discuss  the  grave  political  situation 
confronting  the  United  States:  thanks  to  the  Democrat-controlled  Congress  and  White  House,  the  new  territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  would  now  be  open  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Even  more  ominous,  just  last  year  (1855)  a  resultant  conflict,  "Bleeding  Kansas,"  had  erupted,  as  armed  gangs 
of  Southerners  began  clashing  with  rifle-toting  Yankees  over  the  right  of  Kansas  to  become  a  slaveholding 
territory.  And  the  Southland's  talk  of  secession  was  in  the  air. 

Now,  in  May  of  1856,  several  hundred  delegates  had  convened  in  Bloomington  to  take  care  of  another,  more 
practical,  matter  than  the  national  crisis:  they  were  to  name  candidates  for  state  offices,  under  their  banner 
lately  labeled  "Republican."  Setting  aside  former  loyalties  and  rivalries,  these  Illinois  delegates  were  uniting  to 
propose  their  new  party's  anti-slavery  slate. 

The  evening  of  May  28  the  assembled  delegates  in  Major's  Hall  sat  in  restless  anticipation  of  fiery  oratory.  And 
they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  verbal  fireworks  began  with  a  speech  by  John  Dixon,  political  patriarch  of  the  Rock  River  region,  who 
presented  a  powerful  condemnation  of  the  Southland's  "peculiar  institution."  Next,  Congressman  Elihu 
Washburne  eloquently  reviewed  the  angry  debate  over  slavery  that  had  raged  in  Congress  for  years.  John 
Palmer  then  delivered  a  40-minute  bantering  chat  that  both  amused  and  bemused  the  audience. 

The  last,  and  main,  address  was  given  by  blunt  and  tempestuous  "Long  John"  Wentworth,  longtime 
Congressman,  one-time  Democrat,  and  present-time  editor  from  Chicago.  Wentworth  delivered  a  two-hour 
harangue  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  architect  of  the  notorious  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  nation's  distress.  When  Wentworth  finished,  it  was  midnight.  The  delegates  then  dispersed  to  their  lodgings. 

In  the  darkness  a  crowd  gathered  outside  Lincoln's  hotel,  clamoring  for  a  speech.  However,  Lincoln  demurred, 
assuring  the  throng  that  he  had  prepared  something  for  the  morrow. 

As  the  delegates  began  their  morning  session  the  next  day,  there  was  yet  much  excitement.  Their  first  task  was 
to  elect  a  convention  chairman;  for  that  post  the  assemblage  chose  John  Palmer  from  Carlinville.  Second  on  the 
agenda  was  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  governor;  William  Bissell  of  Belleville  was  unanimously  selected. 

Several  newspapermen  sat  at  separate  tables,  dutifully  recording  the  proceedings.  Chief  among  the  journalists 
was  Joseph  Medill,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

At  this  point  Abraham  Lincoln  moved  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  present  a  slate  of  candidates  for 
the  remaining  state  offices.  Lincoln's  motion  carried  without  dissent.  Lincoln  was  named  the  committee's  chair. 
During  the  noon  recess  his  committee  agreed  upon  its  nominations. 

Lincoln  had  not  been  invited  to  make  a  speech  at  all.  But,  ever  the  opportunist,  he  stayed  ready,  biding  his 
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time. 

Although  Lincoln  by  then  was  well-known  and  widely  respected  throughout  Illinois,  he  had  earlier  been  under  a 
political  cloud.  After  all,  he  had  disgraced  himself  in  Congress  in  1848  by  challenging  President  Polk  to  justify 
the  otherwise-popular  Mexican  War.  And  only  last  year  Lincoln  had  lost  his  bid  for  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  to  his 
friend,  Lyman  Trumbull. 

As  that  second  day's  business  wound  down,  the  supper  hour  and  adjournment  approached.  But  from  the  rear  of 
the  gallery  someone  called  out  Lincoln's  name,  expecting,  most  likely,  to  conclude  the  two  days'  proceedings 
with  a  few  yarns  or  jokes  for  which  Lincoln  was  noted. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  Lincoln  rose  to  his  feet.  "I  will  say  just  a  few  words  from  here,"  he  agreed.  But 
a  small  claque  insisted  that  he  take  the  platform. 

Lincoln,  several  scraps  of  paper  in  hand,  moved  diffidently  to  center  stage.  For  the  first  half-hour  his  speech  was 
slow,  mild  and  conciliatory,  his  high-pitched  Kentucky  twang  unimpressive.  But  then,  after  he  had  warmed  to  his 
subject,  for  the  next  60  minutes  frequent  applause,  stomping,  cheers  and  shouts  of  approval  punctuated  the 
speech. 

When  Lincoln  was  done,  a  horde  of  excited  listeners  swirled  around  him,  praising  him,  slapping  his  back  and 
pumping  his  hand. 

But  not  one  of  the  newspapermen,  so  caught  up  in  the  oratory  of  the  moment,  had  bothered  to  record 
stenographically  any  of  what  Lincoln  had  said. 

All  who  had  heard  the  speech  agreed  afterwards  that  Lincoln  had  spoken  quite  out  of  character:  he  had  been 
fiery,  emotional,  reckless  and  hot-blooded  —  even  violent.  "Maddened  by  the  wrong  of  slavery"  and  "blazing 
with  wrath"  were  phrases  later  used  to  describe  the  oratory.  In  sum,  Lincoln  had  spoken  almost  as  a  person 
possessed. 

As  Jesse  Dubois,  candidate  for  state  auditor,  left  the  hall  that  evening,  he  said  to  Henry  Whitney,  "Whitney,  that 
is  the  greatest  speech  ever  made  in  Illinois."  This  appraisal  was  repeated  by  many  listeners,  then  and  in  the 
years  beyond. 

As  the  stunned  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  they  began  piecing  together  the  substance  of  what  they  had  just  heard. 
Almost  universally,  they  agreed  upon  two  quotes:  at  the  beginning,  regarding  Kansas,  "We  will  win  with  ballots, 
not  bullets."  And,  at  the  end,  "We  say  to  our  Southern  brethren,  'We  WONT  go  out  of  the  Union,  and  you 
SHANT."' 

The  rest  was  forever  lost.  But  most  delegates  agreed  they  had  variously  been  "electrified,"  "hypnotized"  or 
"enthralled." 

Whatever  had  been  said,  it  had  transformed  Illinois  politics.  And,  as  for  Lincoln,  he  came  to  Bloomington  a  tall 
man  and  left  town  a  giant;  he  went  to  the  convention  a  Whig  and  emerged  a  Republican;  he  arose  to  speak  a 
lawyer,  and  sat  down,  the  eventual  president. 

Hal  Malehorn  portrays  Alfred  Balch  at  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Historic  Site. 
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_  Q  -  Whitney    ^^ 

The  audience  was  xcsgpnuukx  largely  composed  of  old  .veteran  politicians, whose  fancies 

were  not  easily  Defiled, nor  readilly  entrapped  into  enthusiasm; hat  when  the  majestic 

Lincoln, after  reciting  the  history  of  the  encroachments  of  the  slave  power, defined 

clearly  the  duties  of  the  hour;  and  then, with  a  mien  and  gesture  that  no  language 

can  describe,  ezclamed( referring  to  threatened  secession),  "  when  it  comes  to  that, 

we  will  sax  say  to  our  Southern  brethern:  we  wont  go  out  of  the  Union:  and  you 

SHAN'T":  Mmk    The  effect  was  thrilling  and  indescribable:  no  language  can  convey 

any  conception  of  it*  I  have  never  seen  stautx  such  excitement  among  a  large  body  of  men,  eft 

snd  scarcely  ever  expect  to  again* 
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The  *ee]cly  Pantograph  ^ 
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^TuesdayWening,  last  week.whitt  the  »emocrat8  were  listening  to  their  speakers  in 
front  of  the  Pike  House,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  crowded  roomful  at  Mat*  Major »s  "all,  who 
listened  with  intense  interest  to  a  most  masterly  speech,  in  which  he  tore  the  daytime 
speeches  of  the  Bucks  at  their  great  meeting  into  ttttamr  ribbons" 


~1 


Angle  :  Lincoln  in  the  Year  1856 


Thursday  May  29th. 

lloomington:  As  on  of  Sangamon  County's  delegates  Lincoln  attends  the  state  Anti-Nebraska 
Convention*  He  serves  on  the  nominating  committee  and  is  himself  nominated  as  a 
presidential  elector. (Ill*  St.  Jnl. >  June  4)  The  climax  of  the  meeting,  however  comes 
when  business  is  finished  and  he  addresses  the  delegates.  So  enthralled  is  his 
audience  that  even  the  reporters  forget  to  take  notes.  Cheer  after  cheer  greets  him 
when  he  concludes 


rwu  ut "uot£u  laugowr  arniffppxause. 

The  newspaper  reporters  who  were  there  to  record  the  speech  "became  so  excited  that 
the^ceased  taking  notes, however  a  young  lawyer     Mr.  H.C.  Jhitney  took  a  few  notes 
and  there  was  a  two  hundred  word  comment  on  the  speech  in;  Alton  Courier  the  ne&t  day« 
Thts--w«ith~the..  except  ion  of  persons  who  were  there  i  s  the  only  documentary  evidence 
we  have  today  on  the  Lost  Speech  at  Bloomlngton* 

This  speech  put  Lincoln  the  47  year  old  Springfiedl  lawyer  on  the  track  to  the 
presidency, made  him  the  leader  in  Illinois  and  National  Politics  which  was  to  require 
of  him  his  gxsaiKSxsxBxgy  energy  and  eventually  his  life* 
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Chapman  *   ^atest  Lights  on  "^braham  Lincoln 


On  the  29th.  of  May,  1856,  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  at  the  first  republican  state 
convention,  Mr.  Tincoln  delivered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  immediately  effective 
speeches  of  his  life,in  which,  after  denouncing  slavery  in  as  strong  terms  as  he  ever 
employed,  he  said;  "Let  us  revere  the  Declaration  of  Independence".  Let  us  continue 
to  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws,  ^et  us  keep  step  with  the  music  of  the  Onion  • 
Jn  seeking  to  attain  these  results  — -  so  xxotisfiixx  indispensable  if  the  liberty 
which  is  our  pride  and  boast  shall  endure  -  we  will  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  no  matter  what  our  grievance. 


Ewtracts  from  what  has  been  callet 
the  "Lost  speech."  The  reporters  pres 
i  ent  were  carried  away  by  his  eloquenm 
'and  forgot  their  notes.  In  1886  Mo 
Clure's  Magazine  published  the  report 
made  from  scattered  notes  taken  by  i 
young  lawyer,  Mr,  H.  O.  Whitney.  1, 
teas  submitted  to  various  perxous  wht 
heard  the  spech  made  at  the  Blooming 
ton  convention  for  the  organization  o 
the  Republican  party  in  1856,  and  the\ 
pronounced  it  reasonably  accurate: 

We  are  in  a  trying-  time — it  range* 
above  mere  party— and  this  move 
ment  to  call  a  halt  and  turn  oui 
steps  backward  needs  all  the  helj 
and  good  counsels  it  can  get;  for  un 
less  popular  opinion  makes  itself  veri 
strongly  felt,  and  a  change  is  madi 
In  our  present  course,  blood  will  flov 
on  account  of  Nebraska  and  brother'; 
hand  will  be  raised  against  brother 
(The  last  sentence  was  uttered  ii 
such  an  earnest,  impressive,  if  not 
indeed,  traffic,  manner,  as  to  makt 
a  cold  chill  creep  over  me.  Other 
gave  a  similar  experience.) 
■  ••*••*, 
Can  any  man  doubt  that,  even  It 
spite  of  the  people's  will,  slavery  wil 
triumph  through  violence,  unless  tha 
will  be  made  manifest  and  enforced' 
Even  Gov.  Reeder  claimed  at  the  out 
o<n  mar  the  contest  in  Kansas  was  t< 
be  fair,  but  he  got  his  ey«*>  open  a 
last;  a,"-1  T  believe  mat,  as  a  result  o. 
this  moral  and  physical  violence 
Kansas  will  soon  apply  for  admtssioi 
as  a  slave  state.  And  yet  we  can' 
mistake  that  the  people  don't  want  1 
so,  and  that  it  is  a  land  which  is  fre< 
both  by  natural  and  political  law.  N< 
law  is  free  law!  Such  is  the  under 
standing  of  all  Christendom. 

In  the  Somerset  case,  decided  nearlj 
a  century  ago,  the  great  Lord  Mans 
field  held  that  slavery  was  of  such  i 
nature  that  it  must  take  its  rise  ii 
positive  (as  distinguished  from  nat 
ural)  law,  and  that  in  no  country  o: 
age  could  it  be  traced  back  to  an; 
other  source.  Will  pome  one  pleasi 
tell  me  where  is  the  positive  law  tha: 
establishes  slavery  in  Kansas?  (A 
voice:  "The  bogus  laws.")  Aye,  the 
bogus  laws!  And,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  gang  of  Missouri  horse  thieves 
could  come  into  Illinois  and  declare 
horse  stealing  to  be  legal  (Laughter), 
and  it  would  be  just  as  legal  as  slav- 
ery Is  in  Kansas. 

But  by  express  statute,  in  the  land 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  we  may 
soon  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  discreditable  fact  of  showing  to 
the  world  by  our  acts  that  we  prefer 
slavery  to  freedom— darkness  to  light! 
(Sensation). 

•  •  •  •  »  * 

As  it  now  stands,  we  must  appeal 
to  the  sober  sense  and  patriotism  of 
the  people.  We  will  make  converts- 
day  by  day;  we  will  grow  strong  by 
calmness  and  ■  moderation;  we  will 
grow  strong  by  the  violence  and  in-  I 
justice  of  our  adversaries.  And,  un- 
less truth  be  a  mockery  and  justice  a 
hollow  lie,  we  will  be  in  the  majority 
after  a  while,  and  then  the  revolu- 
tion which  we  will  accomplish  will  be 
none  the  less  radical  from  being  the 
result  of  pacific  measures. 

The    battle     of    freedom     is    to    be 
fought    out   on    principle.      Slavery    is  j 
a   violation  of  the  sternal  right.     We  i 


have  temporized  with  it  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  condition;  but  as  sure 
as  God  reigns  and  school  children 
read,  that  black  foul  lie  can  never  bt 
consecrated  into  God's  hallowed 
'truth!  (Immense  applause  lasting 
some  time.) 

!  One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is, 
j  that  men  who  know  that  slavery  is  a 
I  detestable  crime  and  ruinous  to  the 
nation,  are  compelled,  by  our  peculiar 
condition  a'nd  other  circumstances,  to 
advocate  it  concretely,  though  damn- 
ing it  in  the  raw.  Henry  Clay  was  a 
brilliant  example  of  this  tendency; 
others  of  our  purest  statesmen  are 
compelled  to  do  so;  and  thus  slavery 
secures  actual  supoprt  from  those 
who  detest  it  at  heart.  Yet  Henry 
Clay  perfected  and  forced  through 
the  compromise  which  secured  to 
slavery  a  great  state  as  well  as  a 
political  advantage.  Not  that  he 
hated  slavery  less,  but  that  he  loved 
the  whole  union  more. 

As  long  as  slavery  profited   by  his 
great   compromise,   the  hosts   of   pro- 
slavery    could    not   sufficiently    cover 
him   with   praise;    but  now  that  this 
compromise  stands  in  their  way— 
".   .   .  they   never  mention  htm, 
His  name  is  never  heard; 
Their  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word." 
They   have   slaughtered   one   of   his 
most    cherished    measures,    and    his 
ghost   would    arise    to    rebuke    them. 
(Great  applause.) 

•  *  •  * 

We  must  make  this  a  land  of  lib- 
erty in  fact,  as  it  is  in  name.  But  in 
seeking  to  attain  these  results — so  in- 
dispensable if  the  liberty  which  is  our 
pride  and  boast  shall  endure — we  will 
be  loyal  to  the  constitution  and  to  the 
"flag  of  our  Union,"  and  no  matter 
what  our  grievance  —  even  though 
Kansas  shall  come  in  as  a  slave  state, 
and  no  matter  what  theirs — even  if  we 
shall  restore  the  compromise,  we  will 
say  to  the  southern  disunionists,  "We 
won't  go  out  of  the  Union,  and  you 
shan't!"  (This  was  the  climax;  the 
audience  rose  to  its  feet  en  masse, 
applauded,  stamped,  waved  handker- 
chiefs, threw  hats  in  the  air  and  ran 
riot  for  several  minutes.  The  arch- 
enchanter  who  wrought  this  transfor- 
mation looked,  meanwhile,  like  the 
personification  of  political  justice.) 

But  let  us,  meanwhile,  appeal  to 
the  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  their  prejudices;  let 
us  spread  the  floods  of  enthusiasm 
here  aroused  all  over  these  vast 
prairies,  so  suggestive  of  freedom. 
Let  us  commence  by  electing  the  gal- 
lant soldier  Gov.  (Col.)  Bissell,  who 
stood  for  the  honor  of  our  state  alike 
on  the  plains  and  amid  the  chaparral 
of  Mexico  and  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, while  he  defied  the  southern 
Hotspur  ;  and  that  will  have  a  greater 
moral  effect  than  all  the  border  ruf- 
fians can  accomplish  in  all  their  raids 
on    Kansas. 

There  is  both  a  power  and  a  magic  in 
popular  opinion.     To  that  let  us  now  j 
appeal;   and  while,   in  all  probability,; 
no  resort  to  force  will  be  needed,  our  ] 
moderation     and      forebearance     will 
stand  us  in  good  stead  when,  if  ever,  j 
we   must    make   an    appeal    to    battle 
and    to   the    God  of   hosts !      ( Immense 
applause  and  a  rush  for  the  orator.) 


Lincoln's  "Lost  Speech"  .  .    . 

At  what  time,  on  what  occasion,  was  the  speech  of 
Lincoln's  called  the  "lost  speech"  made'/-  Was  it 
not  at  Ins  first  nomination  for  President 't     M.  r.  W. 

Sax  Fraxusm*,  ?\i.. 

No.  This  "lost  speech"  was  the  one  Lin- 
coln made  at  the  first  Republican  .state  con- 
vention held  in  Illinois,  li  was  at ,  Bloom- 
ington,  May  2<i.  ls">fi.  for  two  years,  Lin- 
coln hail  been  dissatisfied  with  the  course  id' 
thu  Whig  Party  on  Lhe  slavery  question.  In 
1804,  Congress  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
IM'H.  This  bill  w  :s  passed  largely  linn  the 
influence  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's 
uliI  political  ami  social  rival.  Lincoln  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  things  warm  for 
Douglas,  locking  limns  with  him  in  joint 
debate  all  over  the  state.  These  stormy 
times  ended  in  the  Blooniington convention, 
a  mongrel  collection  of  dissatisfied  ones. 
covering  all  shades  of  thought,  from  one 
delegate-preacher,  who  defended  slavery  as 
a  divine  affair,  to  Owen  Lovejoy,  who 
wanted  to  wipe  "man-stealing"  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  John  M.  Palmer,  late  candi- 
date for  President  on  the  gold  democratic 
ticket,  presided.  After  everybody  had  had 
his  say,  calls  were  heard  for  "Abe  Lin- 
coln." He  responded  in  a  furious  phi  Hippie 
which  swept  the  convention  from  its  feet. 
Those  who  heard  it  described  it  as  a  "whirl- 
w  i  ml,"  a  "  thunderstorm,"  etc.  The  report- 
ers even  got  lost,  and  forgot  to  take  notes 
of  the  speech,  hence    it.   did  Hot   get   into  the 

papers.  Its  anti-slavery  utterances  were  so 
radical  that,  Lincoln  refused  to  write  it  out  ; 
but  it  happened  thai  one  of  Lincoln's  lawyer 
friends,  Mr.  II.  < '.  Whitney,  was  present, 
who  had  knowledge  that  Lincoln  intended 
to  make  a  speech,  and  who  made  notes  of 
his  utterances.  Whitney  wrote  out  his  notes 
recently,  and  the  address  was  published  for 
the  hist  time  iii  McC'lure's  Magazine  for 
September,  189(5.  Joseph  Medill,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  TW6une,who  was  at  the  Blooni- 
ington convention  as  a  reporter  for  The  Trib- 
une, and  who  Was  one  of  the  boys  swept 
away  from  his  duties  by  the  speaker's  elo- 
quence, says  that.  Whitney's  report  of  the 
speech  is. substantially  correct.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  speech  scattered  the  germs  of  Lin- 
coln sentiment  that  resulted  in  his  nomina- 
tion for  President  at  the  next  national  con- 
vention of  the  new  party. 


UNCOLN'S  LOST  SPEECH 


UMI 


T  T  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
1856,  that  a  political  party  was  born 
and  a  memorable  oration  made  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Bloomington,  111.  He 
wanted  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union  a 
free  State  with  slavery  excluded,  and  he 
asked  that  the  principles  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  be  unalterably  maintained. 

Men  who  heard  the  great  American  on 
this  occasion  unhesitatingly  ranked  his 
effort  with  the  perfect  address  he  deliv- 
ered at  Gettysburg  a  few  years  afterward. 
He  so  flung  himself  into  the  appeal  for 
justice  to  white  and  black  alike  that  the 
professional  reporters  forgot  their  pencils 
and  their  paper.  The  audience  was  hyp- 
notized by  the  magic  of  the  speaker's  logic, 
and   the  speech   was  "lost." 

The  friends  of  the  new  party  quickly 
recognized  the  forcefulness  of  the  address, 
and  asked  Lincoln  to  write  it  out  for 
use  as  a  campaign  document.  He  de- 
murred, saying,  "It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  recall  the  language  I  used  on  that 
occasion,  as  I  spoke  under  some  excite- 
ment." 

Joseph  Medill,  for  many  years  editor  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  newspaper's 
representative  at  the  Blootnington  conven- 
tion, took  a  few  notes,  and  then  let  his 
work  lapse  as  the  orator  of  the  day  hurled 
forth  his  denunciations  of  the  hydra-headed 
monster  slavery.  In  a  letter  to  McClure's 
Magazine  Medill  narrated  what  he  remem- 
bered of  the  occasion : 

"At  first  his  voice  was  shrill  and  hesi- 
tating," he  said  of  the  man  who  in  later 
years  lived  in  the  White  House.  "There 
was  a  curious  introspective  look  in  his 
eyes,  which  lasted  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  his  voice  began  to  move  steadily 
and  smoothly  forward,  and  the  modula- 
tions were  under  perfect  control  from 
thenceforward  to  the  finish.     He  warmed 


career  that  led  to  his  presidential  nomina- 

;  tion  at  Chicago  in  1860  and  to  victory  in 

By  Carl  Schurz  Lowden.  j  the  ensuing  election.    The  twenty-ninth  of 

May,  1856,  marked  Lincoln  8  comeback 
few  paragraphs  of  report  of  what  Lincoln  after  a  political  retirement  of  five  years 
said  in  the  first  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  but  which  he  assiduously  devoted  to  his  ex- 
I  became  so  absorbed  in  his  magnetic  ora-  [  tensive  law  practice. 

tory  that  I  forgot  myself  and  ceased  to.  Until  1896,  forty  years  later,  the  famous 
take  notes,  and  joined  with  the  convention  speech  remained  lost.  Members  of  the 
in  cheering  and  stamping'  and  clapping  audience  faintly  remembered  it,  but  none 
to  the  end  of  his  speech.  .      had  attempted  to  reproduce  it  in  print.    It 

"I  well  remember  that  after  Lincoln  had  happened,  however,  that  H.  C.  Whitney,  a 
sat  down  and  calm  had  succeeded  the  tem-  young  lawyer  with  unusual  presence  of 
pest  I  waked  out  of  a  sort  of  hypnotic  mind,  had  taken  notes  throughout  the 
trance,  and  then  thought  of  my  report  for  enthralling  oration.  For  years  he  had  kept 
the  Tribune.  There  was  nothing  written  the  notes,  ever  intending  to  write  them  out. 
but  an  abbreviated  introduction.  It  was  McClure's  Magazine,  having  learned  of 
some  sort  of  satisfaction  to  find  that  I  their  existence,  persuaded  Whitney  to  re- 
had  not  been  'scooped,'  as  all  the  news-  j  produce  the  speech  as  faithfully  as  he  could, 
paper  men  present  had  been  equally  car-i  "We  will  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
ried  away  by  the  excitement  caused  by !  and  to  the  flag  of  our  Union,"  Whitney 
the  wonderful  oration,  and  had  made  no  j  quotes  as  the  climax  of  the  herculean,  im- 
report  or  sketch  of  the  speech."  i  passioned  address.     "No  matter  what  our 

William  H.  Herndon,  long,  a  law  partner  grievance,  even  though  Kansas  shall  come 
of  the  great  statesman,  was  a  member  of  '5n.  as  a  slave  State ;  and  no  matter  what 
the  Bloomington  audience,  and  heard  the  theirs,  even  if  we  shall  restore  the  Com- 
soul-stirring  declaration,  of  ethics.  He  had  promise,  we  will  say  to  the  Southern  dis- 
a  habit  of  taking  notes  of  speeches,  but  \  unionists,  'We  won't  go  out  of  the  Union, 
this  one  escaped  him.  His  account  of  the  and  you  sha'n't !' " 
incident  follows :  According  to  the  narrator  the  audience 

"I  have  heard  or  read  all  of  Mr.  Lin-  rose  to  its  feet  en  masse,  applauded, 
coin's   great   speeches,    and   I    give  it   as'?tamPed>  waved  handkerchiefs,  threw  hats 

,-■,„,     An««iA«     *!-.«*-     j-"u^     T>i^,im :~ .~*-~_     —  — „i    'into    t'.hr*    fiir     unrl    t-on    i*is\4-    ttw>   nnrm«ni    «'i:_- 
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»      glCUl      BpCCVUCD,       UllU      X       give      11      aS  '  ~  —  r—»      "»"-»     uauuawLmciO,     UU.CW     UULS 

opinion  that  the  Bloomington  speech !  *nto  tbe  ftir>  aQd  ran  riot  for  several  min- 
was  the  grand  effort  of  his  life.  Hereto- !  u*es-  Tbe  arch-enchanter,  who  wrought 
fore  he  had  simply  argued  the  slavery. tbis  transformation,  looked  meanwhile  the 
question  on  grounds  of  policy,  the  states- '  Personification '  of  political  justice, 
man's  grounds,  never  reaching  the  ques-!  Suppose  we  hit  the  high  spots  of  Whit- 
tion  of  the  radical  and  the  eternal  right.  ;  ney's  version  of  the  "lost"  speech.  There 
"Now  he  was  newly  baptized  and  freshly  are  *free  Predictions,  fitting  epigrams,  and 
born;  he  had  the  fervor  of  a  new  convert;  &j*  tne  Paraphernalia  of  a  past  master  in 
the  smothered  flame  broke  out;  enthusi-  *ne  art  of  Public  speaking.  Here  are  a 
asm  unusual  to  him  blazed  up;   his  eyes  £ewJ?f  tne  resurrected  thoughts: 


"Blood  will  flow,  and  brother's  hand  will 
be  raised  against  brother."        ' 

"A  slave  js  a  human  being  who  is 
legally  not  a  person,  but  a  thing." 

"Slavery  will  endure  no  test  of  reason 
or  logic." 

"Is  there  any  doubt  that  we  must  all 


were  aglow  with  an  inspiration ;  he  felt 
justice ;  his  heart  was  alive  to  the  right ; 
his  sympathies,  remarkably  deep  for  him, 
burst  forth. 

His  speech  was  full  of  fire  and  energy 

and  force.     It  was  logic ;  it  was  pathos ; 

up  as  he  went  on,  and  spoke  more  rapidly"     it:  was  enthusiasm ;  it  was  justice,  equity,  "ls  there  any  doubt  that  we.  must  all 

he  looked  a  foot  taller  as  he  straightened     truth'  and  riSht  set  ablaze  »*  tbe  divine  W  asid?  °™  Prejudices  and  march  shoul- 

himself   to  his   full   height,   and   his  eyes     fires  o£  a  soul  maddened  by  the  wrong ;  it  «er  *°,  shoulder  in  the  great  amy  of  free- 

was  hard,   heavy,   knotty,   gnarly,   backed  m/ 

with  wrath.    I  attempted  for  about  fifteen  A  ?&QS  of  Missouri  horse-thieves  could 

minutes,  as  was  usual  with  me  then,  to  come  into  Illinois  and  declare  horse-steal- 

take  notes;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  ?ng  to  be  lesaI»  aQd  it  would  be  just  as 

I  threw  pen  and  paper  away,   and  lived  !lega*  as  slavery  is  in  Kansas." 

only  in  the  inspiration  of  the  hour.  .  "Slavery  is  a  violation  of  the   eternal 

"If    Mr.    Lincoln    was    six    feet    four  right.     As  sure  as  God  reigns  and  school 

inches  high  usually,  at  Bloomington  that  caildren    read,    that    black,    foul    lie    can 

day  he  was  seven  feet,  and  inspired  at  that.  never  be  consecrated  into  God's  hallowed 


flashed  fire ;  his  countenance  became 
wrapped  in  intense  emotion ;  he  rushed 
along  like  a   thunder-storm. 

"Lincoln  prophesied  war  as  the  outcome 
of  these  aggressions,  and  poured  forth  hot 
denunciations  upon  the  slave  power.  The 
convention    was    kept   in    an    uproar,    ap 


plauding  and  cheering  and  stamping;  and       ,  ;         ,, ,,., ,,,. 

him     day  he  was  seven  feet,  and  inspired  at  that.  /\,, 

".       '  From  that  dnv  to  «ia  d»v  of  his  donth  ho    truth! 


this  reacted  on  the  speaker,  and  gave 
a  tongue  of  fire.  The  thrilling  scene  in 
that  old  Bloomington  hall  forty  years  ago 
arises  in  my  mind  as  vividly  as  the  day 
after  its  enactment. 

"There  stood  Lincoln   in   the  forefront, 
erect,    tall,    and    majestic    in    appearance, 


hallowed 
From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
stood  firm  in  the  right.     He  felt  his  great         1  wlU  not  say  tbat  we  may  not  sooner 
cross,  had  his  great  idea,  nursed  it,  kept  or  later   be   compelled  to  meet  force   by 
it,  taught  it  to  others,  in  his  fidelity  bore  force ;  but  the  time  bas  not  yet  come,  andp 
witness  of  it,  and  sealed  it  with  his  blood."  f*  we„  are   true  to  ourselves,  may  never 

Lincoln's  speech  became  the  key-note  of  '£9m^ — — 

the  new-born  Republican  party,  an  amal-  ,.^_    _  cf  fjj*  .slav.ery  Set  planted  in  a  local- 


lrmDVhtndtheb0irSeafcohev  *7  °f  ^     -~\ES  KwXCgt  £i  and  it  is  like  the  Canada  Th^or 
doom,   wh.le  the  great  convention  roared     Free-Soil  Whigs,  and  Anti-Nebraska  Dem-  Be™uda  grass;  you  can't  root  it'out." 

ocrats.  At  this  historic  State  convention  !  If  a  man  loses  his  horse,  the  whole 
delegates  were  instructed  to  work  for  the  £°.u n.trj[  Wllf  turn  out  t0  belp  hang  the 
nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  Presi-  *aief ;  but,  if  a  man  but  a  shade  or  two 
dent.  Colonel  Bissell,  a  veteran  of  the  darker  than  I  am  is  himself  stolen,  the 
Mexican  War,  received  the  nomination  for  same  cr°wd  wiU  baug  one  who  aids  in  re- 
governor,  and  the  former  rail-splitter  was  stormS  bim  to  liberty.  Such  are  the  in- 
named  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  consisteucies  of  slavery,  where  a  horse  is 
Senate.  more  sacred  than  a  man." 

It  was  on  that  day  that  A.  Lincoln  (as  ,  "But  we  c&anot  be  free  men  if  this  is 
he  signed  his  letter^  bounded  to  the  lead-  if  our  natl0nal  choice  to  be  a  land  of 
ership  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  •  'slav«ry-  Tbose  who  deny  freedom  to  oth- 
it  was  then  that  he  definitely  started  on  a  \%ra  de8erve,  xt  not  for  themselves,  and  un- 

tder  the  rule  of  a  just  God  cannot  long  re- 
tain it."  ^ 

Did  Lincoln  realize  that  for  many  minds 
his  denunciation  was  too  extreme?  Did  he 
jdeverly  perceive  it  was  better  that  the 
substance  be  forgotten  and  the  emotional 
impulse  of  his  speech  be  long  treasured  by 
that  audience  of  May  29,  1856? 
Shelby viUe,  Ind. 


its  indorsement.  I  never  witnessed  such 
a  scene  before  or  since.  The  convention 
went  fairly  wild.  It  paralleled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  scene  in  the  Revolutionary  Vir- 
ginia convention  of  eighty-one  years  be- 
fore when  Patrick  Henry  invoked  death 
if  liberty  could  not  be  preserved,  and  said, 
'After  all,  we  must  fight.' 

"It  was  my  journalistic  duty,  though 
a  delegate  to  the  convention,  to  make  a 
long-hand  report  of  the  speeches  delivered, 
for  The  Chicago  Tribune.     I  did  make  a 


I 


